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SOUTH SEAS.—MISSION AT THE SAMOAS. 
From Rev. T. Slatyer, Tutuila, January 15, 1841. 

About a fortnight having elapsed \since our 
arrival at Pagopago, brother Murray and | visi- 
ted Leone, where he preachéd on the Sabbath ; 
but, with many delightful circumstances, there 
was evidently wanting that deep religious im- 
pression which prevailed, and had done so for 
some time, at Pagopago; the church at which 
place wasearnestly praying that Leone might be 
one with them in the prosperity they had ex- 
perienced. In about ten days afterwards, | 


guage, and occasionally holding conversatio 

with an inquirer, through an interpreter. I ex- 
perience the greatest kindness from the natives. 
Afier having spent another short period at Pa- 
gopago, brother Murray and I paid a second 
visit to Leone, on the 4th of June, when several 
important matters engaged our anxious and 
prayerful attention, and when (as it subsequent- 
ly appeared) a cloud was hanging over the 
a ready to burst in blessings on our heads. 


- Divine grace, it did burst, producing effects 
which will not soon be effaced from my me- 
mory. Perhaps it will be better that 1 should 
insert here short extracts from my journal, 
commencing— 

June 5.—An astonishing awakening took 
place this evening. The assembly not less than 
athousand. Thechapel was filled with crying. 
Concern and feeling pervaded the congregation. 
Many were carried out in an agony of feeling. 
Brother M. preached. 

June 7.—This has been a memorable day. 
The text from which brother M. preached seem- 
ed just adapted to meet the state of feeling: 
** And therefore will the Lord wait that he may 
be gracious.” In the afternoon, at the exami- 
nation, a most powerful and general awkening 
again took place. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible to describe the scene. [In all direc- 
tions men were carrying out the women, many 
of them in apparent convulsions. ‘The Lord’s- 
supper was a most melting season. 

June 8.—The whole of this morning was 
occupied by brother M. and myself in conver- 
sation with inquirers. In the afternoon as cir- 
cumstances seemed loudly to call for it, we held 
a public meeting, the whole town seeming to 
heave with religious.feeling. Again, there 
were the most marked signs of the presence o 
the Holy Spirit, in his awakening and subduing 
influences—prayers and addresses were the or- 
der of the meeting. The chapel was thinned by 
the numbers obliged to be taken out. One old 
man, a principal chief in this place, and stand- 
ing on the borders of the grave was taken cut 
quite overcome. Brother M. unable to proceed, 
his voice being drowned by the sobbing and 


weeping of the congregation at several parts of 


the service. Oh what brokenness of heart did 
many seem to s! 

June 9 and 10.—Held services on the even- 
ings of both these days—the awakening con- 
tinuing in all its power—praying and weeping 
being heard night and day in all directions. 

June 17.—Since the 10th I have been at Pa- 
gopago. Yesterday I returned to Leone, and 
found the awakening unabated in its force. 
During my few days’ stay at P., a powerful re- 
vival took place ; the intelligence in reference to 
the work at Leone stirring them up afresh. 
Through Matthew Hunkin assisting me, I held 
conversation with twenty individuals recently 
awakened ; amongst which the most interesting 
case was that of a very old blind woman. 
Surely nothing could give her that clear appre- 
hension of the doctrines of the gospel, but the 
Holy Spirit. Still less could any thing but 
the cross of Christ have excited those tears 
which she shed, and that tenderness of feeling 
she manifested, for seventy years of heathenism 
and darkness have passed over her head. 

June 28. (Sabbath.)—This has been a deep- 
ly interesting day. The awakening seems to 
have had a fresh impulse. There was con- 
siderable feeling during the morning service, 
but in the afternoon, there was a great breaking 
down. The text was a solemn one, Rev. xx. 
15, and not long after the commencement, 
the preacher’s voice was drowned amidst the 
cries and sobs of the congregation. ‘The Spirit 
still stays with us! and it is remarkable that na- 
tive instrumentality has to-day been the means 
of such a blesing decending, our deacon preach- 
ed in the morning, and another efficient man in 
the afternoon. Congregation about one thou- 
sand. 

October 25.—Through the mercy of God | 
have to record the commencement of my public 
preaching among the people of my charge this 
day ; but such a day I never expected ; one so 
deeply interesting. The sermon which I had 
written was from the words, **So thou O son 
of man, I have set thee a watchman,” Xc., 
We sung a hymn, the subject of which was the 
blessedness of this people in having the gospel 
sent to them; after prayer, and another hymn, 
I stood up, while there sat before me anxious- 
ly waiting for the word of life a thousand souls. 
It was a most deeply affecting sight to me, es- 
pecially as I looked round and thought of the 
solemn relation I was just about to recognize 

among them, as the watchman of their precious 
souls. ‘The profoundest solemnity pervaded the 
dense congregation as I read the text, after 
which I proceeded, as introductory, to make a 
few remarks on the occasion of my first stand- 
ing up in that pulpit to preach to them the ever- 
lasting gospel, and thanked God that, as he had 
brought me among them, so now he had ena- 
bled me thus fully to begin his work. I called 
upon them to unite with me in this thanksgiving, 
and in solemn prayer to God, that he would 
graciously bless the beginning of my labours 
for the salvation of their souls; but ere this 
considerable feeling had begun to manifest it- 
self in sobs, and no sooner had the first sen- 
tences of prayer eseaped my lips, than my 
voice was entirely drowned by the simultaneous 
weeping of the whole congregation. Not being 
able to proceed with prayer, | looked around on 
the congregation, and to me it was the most af- 
fecting sight | ever witnessed—every head was 
down, and all were weeping—the feelings of 
some were so strong that they were obliged to 
be taken out; about twenty minutes passed 
atvay before I could proceed with my sermon, 
which there was paid the most solemn at- 
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again visited Leone by myself, and remained 
there for several days, engaged in the ad 


appily for the poor people, and to the glory of 


nation, when it appeared they had remembered 
every important item of thesermon. The dea- 
con informed me in the evening that chiefs who 
had looked savage before, had that day been 
broken down. Such an encouraging commence- 
ment of my labours I had never anticipated. 
To the Lord be.all the praise ! 

| Nov. 4.—This has been our day for public 
thanksgiving, humiliation, and prayer. Last 
night the church met again for prayer, and now 
must we not say, that the Lord hath more than 
| answered our prayers! We met first in the 
early morn at seven o'clock ; the congregation 
upwards of a thousand; this was for thanks- 
giving and humiliation, and was a very inter- 
esting and solemn, and promising season.— 
We met again at eleven o’clock, when I preach- 
ed from Psalm cxviii. 25; after the sermon, 
during which some seemed to feel, but many, | 
feared, were hardened, | called on the deacon 
to pray, being exhausted myself; his prayer 
was most deeply earnest; with weeping and 


} supplication did he crave prosperity for us, and 


confess the greatness of our sins before God. 
The Lord seemedto comedownamong us. Af- 
ter prayer [ again addressed the people, and be- 
sought them not to turn away the mercy of God 
this day; the Lord, I trust enabled me to speak 
and to show them that he was waiting to be 
gracious to them. The whole was 
a scene of weeping and we felt, I think, as if 
God were in that place. I concluded the ser- 
vice at length, with a short prayer, after having 
been together about two hours; all the praise 


and glory be to the grace of God, if any sin- 
: ave been broken to-day. In the after- 
joon) we met again, and had another solemn and 


affecting meeting ; the congregation was broken 
down, and many seemed to be cut to the heart. 
\May this day be long remembered by Tutuila. 
The same meetings have been held at the 
other station. 

I have thus furnished you with a few such ex- 
tracts as may show the progress of the work, 
and the state of things at Leone station. Both 
my dear partner and myself feel that we could 
not have entered the Missionary field under more 
delightful circumstances; and that we have 
been blessed with a measure of success during 
the short period we have been engaged in the 
work, beyond what we had reason to expect. 
I am aware that the great religious excitements 
which have taken place render a proportionate 
increase of vigilance necesssary, lest a reaction 
follow, bringing a cold and painful state of 
things in its train. Many habits connected 
with the former state of heathenism have been 
counteracted and overthrown by the powerful 
awakenings that have been felt, while many 
years without such awakening would have been 
difficult to uproot them. But such a state of 
things necessarily involves the Missionary in 
solemn responsibilities. May we have an In- 
terest in the prayers of the churches : and may 
the Lord give stability to his own work! You 
will be glad to learn that there is not now re- 
maining one heathen in this whole district. 


From the London Christian Guardian. 
MEMOIR OF MARIA ——, A CONVERTED JEWESS. 

The truth stated by the great apostle St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. i. 26—** Not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
are called,” has often been exemplified in the 
history of the Church of Christ. 

But although it is pre-eminently “‘ to the poor 
that the Gospel is preached,” it is not always so. 

‘The charge which is brought against Jewish 
converts, that they are generally persons who 
have been accustomed to move in the lower 
walks of life, is indeed as untrue, as it is dis- 
creditable to those who make it. As Christian- 
ity is the religion of Him who was sent to 
‘bind up the broken-hearted,” we ought to 
hope that it will, in very many cases be found 
a source of comfort and peace to those whose 
worldly prospects present but little to cheer and 
solace them. And we rejoice to know, that 
many a poor Jew has found a friend in the 
“ man of sorrows,” and been made a partaker 
of that salvation which is to be bought without 
money and without price. But he, with whom 
is the residue of the Spirit, has graciously been 
pleased also to call many of the sons and 
daughtérs of Abraham from all classes of so- 
ciety to the knowledge of the truth. 

The following interesting memoir tells us of 
one, who was raised above the ills of poverty 
and dependence upon those in whose religion 
she sought comfort. Maria , was taught, 
during a long and painful affliction, that solid 
comfort is only to be found in the faith and 
hope of the Gospel. 

The following is the account of the remark- 
able manner in which she first became ac- 
quainted with Christianity: mee 

By a fall down a steep staircase, Maria se- 
riously injured the spine, and, from that period, 
the slightest movement occasioned acute pain. 
A case so deplorable excited general commise- 
ration, and a |. dy who frequently called, had 
just been told that there was no perceptible 
amendment, when she heard her cry of an- 
guish. Instantly the mercy of God suggested 
the desire to tell her of her Saviour, of the 
God of patience and consolation, and though 
the apparent impracticability of gaining ad- 
mission, chilled her hopes, yet the idea was 
never absent from her mind, and He from 
whom all holy desires, good counsels, and just 
works do proceed, blessed her endeavours, and 
opened the way. With messages expressive of 
sympathy, she occasionally sent fruit and flow- 
ers; the basket was one day brought back by 
Maria’s sisfer, with a request that Miss P. would 
callupon her. The pleasure excited by this in- 
vitation, was checked by the consciousness of 
her incompetency to address a Jewess on reli- 
gious subjects: but trusting in the Lord to di-. 
rect her thoughts and words to Maria’s benefit, 
she sought to subdue the trepidation with which 
she first entered the chamber of the poor suf- 
ferer. After listening to the detail of pains, 
which her solicitude and attention were subse- 
quently often permitted to alleviate, Miss P. 
requested to read to her, and selected those 
psalms which she deemed most applicable to 
her situation. Maria assented, adding, she fre- 
quently read them, and had learned to repeat 
several during her sleepless nights, tut the Bi- 
ble on the sofa was so heavy, she could not hold 
it long.. Her Christian friend left her a pocket 
Bible, and also some tracts; these were all re- 
turned in a few days, with a message that Miss 
was too ill to receive visitors. Maria af- 
terwards acknowledged that this repulse arose 
from the suspicion that Miss P. was anxious to 
convert her. Still she was desirous to possess 
a sm*ll Bible, and asked her father to procure 
one, instead of which he sent her some narra- 
tives; after reading them, she expressed her 
disappointmenf in not receiving a Bible, which 
she could read repeatedly. He had the kind- 
ness to send some of the smaller editions ; and 
one was selected, in which the New Testament 
was interleaved with prints. Maria often said, 
that her father in giving her that book, bestow- 
ed a treasure greater than all he possessed. 
She showed it with much delight to Mrs. B., 
who said, ** Let the first words I read to you 
from this book be from St. John’s Gospel ;”’ but 
perceiving a smile, she added, “ Recollect, Ma- 
ria, you will pain me exceedingly, if you laugh 
at the name of Jesus.” With her usual amia- 
bility, she assured her she would not, if it made 


tion. In the afternoon we held the exami- 


her uneasy- In after days, Maria allowed that 


passage then read from the first three chapters, 
struck her as agreeing with others in the 
Psalms. At that time also, she answered Mrs. 
B.’s remark, ** Either you or [ must be mate- 
rially wrong,” by saying, that the difference 
between Jews and Christians frequently em- 
barrassed her. 

Maria was thus led to examine into the truth 
of the doctrines of Christianity; to which, at 
first, she made many objections. 

Miss P. repeatedly said to her, ‘ Maria, 
though you and I hold such different opinions, 
the one who prays the most earnestly for the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, will be guided into 
the truth.” ‘A word in season how good it 
is!” In her present perplexity, she did ask to 
be taught of God: and he failed not, in his own 
good time, to answer her prayer, though the 
enmity of the carnal (natural) mind against 
God prevented her own from being as yet, sub- 
jected to the word and to his Spirit. One day 
Maria told her friend that Mrs. y had some 
time before entreated her to read Isaiah liii., 
and assured her, that there, as well as in all 
the minor prophets, she would find passages re- 
specting the Messiah, but added, in a tone of 
disappointment, “1 have read them all, and | 
cannot tell what Mrs. B—y meant. To me 
Isaiah liii. appears to refer to the state of my 
nation.” Miss P. offered to select from differ- 
ent commentaries, a clear explanation, if she 
would, meanwhile pray to God to prepare her 
heart for its reception. This she promised, 
but when it was carried and read to her, the 
expected visit of a relative, occupied her 
thoughts. Fearing she might be prohibited 
from seeing her again, Miss P., for the first 
time, knelt, and committed her to the love of 
God the Father, to the mercy of the Redeemer, 
and to the teaching of the Holy Spirit, that her 
mind mig#t be enlightened to discern the sense 
of this portion of Divine revelation. Maria did 
not unite in the prayer, but appeared convinced 
that it was offered with a real desire for the 
welfare of her soul. 

A great variety of passages, taken from the 
writings of the prophets, were brought before 
her at different times; at length we are told— 

On Miss P.’s next visit, Maria was suffering 
severely from the cramp; as soon as some pal- 
liatives had been used, and they were alone, 
she said, ‘* Now intreat the Lord to afford me 
some relief!” Miss P. complied, adding a peti- 
tion that ** The entrance of God’s word might 
give light, might give understanding to the sim- 
ple, and had the satisfaction to hearevery pray- 
er offered in the name of Jesus, and for the first 
time, the Lord’s prayer, audibly and fervently 
repeated. After a pause, Maria asked if she 
remarked it: Miss P. replied, “‘ Indeed, dear 
Maria, I was filled with joy and thankfulness on 
hearing those words from your lips. May I 
ask your motive? for you must know who it 
was that said, *“* After this manner pray ye.”— 
“Yes; I know that Jesus gave that prayer to 
his disciples, therefore | shall always use it; for 
I do now believe that Jesus is the suffering 
Messiah.” 

Maria’s principles were soon put to the test, 
being called to endure a direct attack from one 
who evidently possessed a considerable know- 
ledge of the subject, and the circumstance itself 
deserves notice, as it shows the feelings of a 
Jew who was at that time sadly ignorant of 
that religion which he afterwards learned to 
esteem. 

Mr. C., a Jew of superior intelligence and at- 
tainments, was accompanied by one of his elder 
brethren, who took no part in the subsequent 
conversation. After speaking upon different 
subjects, Mr. C. mentioned his desire of teach- 
ing Hebrew, and stated that, for that purpose, 
he had called upon some of the clergymen, to 
one of whom he had said, that it was a delu- 
sion to believe that a Jew was ever really con- 
verted to Christianity, for those who professed 
it, did so from hypocritical motives, either to 
gain money, or an advantageous situation! Ma- 
ria listened with breathless anxiety, and lifted 
her heart tothe Lord, to enable her to refute so 
unjust an assertion. Soon after, Mr. C. turned 
towards her, and inquired whether she had 
been long ill. Her grandmother gave an ac- 
count of her accident, of her nearly total loss 
of sight, and of the suffering she had endured. 
Maria immediately said, “1 thank God for all 
my afflictions, for he has sent them to bring me 
to the knowledge of himself. I have just heard 
you say, sir, that no Jew can become a Chris- 
tian, except from interested motives:” Mr. C. 
interrupted her, “ Decidedly so.” ‘ Look at 
me, sir; what could a situation, or money do 
for me in my helpless state? and yet, I tell you, 
sir, that I firmly believe that Jesus of Naza- 
reth has suffered and died for us, and that there 
will bo no other Messiah.” 

C. Who told you this? 

M. My God taught me! 

C. What induced you to believe ? 

M. Reading the Scriptures; and I can say 
yet more, | dare die this moment in the faith of 
Jesus ! 

C. What! are you going toturn Goia? Are 
not your father and mother Jews! 

Her grandmother here interposed, observing, 
“To be sure they are, and so are all her fa- 
mily and relations.” 


Mr. C. took up a Bible, saying, “* The xliiid. 
of Isaiah will canvince yoy that there is but 
one God.” At thdthi , Maria interrupt- 


ed him, “The Holy One of Israel is he in 
whom I believe, he is my Saviour, and I want 
no other!” When he ceased reading, she con- 
tinued, ** Now take the liiid. sir, which will 
a that the Holy One must be a suffering 

essiah.” Mr. C. threw the book on the table, 
uttered an execration against the name of Jesus, 
and quitted the house. 

It was not long after this that she expressed 
a wish to be baptized. 

After her interview with Mr. C., her desire 
for immediate baptism was so much increased, 
that she frequently made it a subject of conver- 
sation with her Christian friends. At that time, 
the accomplishment of this duty appeared im- 
practicable, but Maria knew thatthe “ Eternal 
God was her refuge,” to him she made her sup- 
plication, and he failed not to send her an an- 
swer of peace. 

Maria experienced very painfully those diffi- 
culties which so often stand in the way of those 


who are anxious to confess their faith in Jesus. 
(To be continued.) 


JEWISH MOVEMENT. 

In a note appended to the article on the Jews, 
in “ Lights and Shadows of London Life,” we 
have the following very interesting intelligence. 

** After,” observes the author, “ the last sen- 
tence of this work had been put in type, and 
justat the very moment the concluding sheet was 
going to press, | received information of a more 
important fact which has not yet been brought 
before the public. allude to the circumstance 
of a great number of Jews having just sece- 
ded from the general body, in consequence of 
the latter placing the rabbinical writings on the 
same footing as the five books of Moses, just as 
the Roman Catholics and Puseyites regard the 
traditions of the fathers as of equal authority 
with the Scfiptures. ‘These seceders, at the 
head of whom is Sir Isaac Lyons Goldsmid, 
one of the most influential individuals in the 
Jewish community, denounce the Talmud as a 
mass of outrageous absurdities, and are to ad- 
here exclusively to the authority of Moses in 
all religious matters. It is impossible to over- 


“used to be, 


estimate the importance of this event. It can- 
not fail to shake the Jewish system to its very 
centre; for the recognition of the rabbinical 
writings as of equal authority with the Penta- 
teuch, has been the great source of all the su- 

‘rstition which exists among the body.— 

here is a remarkable resemblance between 
this movement and that made by Luther and 
the other Reformers in the sixteenth century, to 
emancipate the nations of Europe from the 
thraldom in which they were held by the Ro- 
mish priesthood. The movement is the more im- 
portant, inasmuch as it is the first division that 
has ever taken place among the Jews, on any 
of the essentials of their religion. [t eannot fait 
to produce speed y as well most momentous re 
It has already inspired the body generall 
the deepest alarm; but on that point | 
to dwell. ‘These Jewish Dissenters have 
the place in Burton-street, formerly occu 
by the Owenites, which they have converted 
into a synagogue, where they now worship Je- 
hovah in accordance with their newly-acquired 
lights, under the designation of ‘ the Reformed 
Jews.’ ‘The designation they have chosen is of 
itself of very significant import. Who knows 
but this may be the first step which Providence 
means to take for paving the way for the con- 
version of the Jews ?” 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
REVIEW OF D’'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE RE- 
FORMATION. 


History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, 
in Germany, Switzerland, &c., by J. H. Merie.D’ Aubigne. 
Volume one; first American, from the fifth on edi- 
tion. New York: Robert Carter. 


Having read this book through carefully, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce it a very remark- 
able production. ‘The author has taken a wide 
field, and a complicated subject, and he seems 
altogether equal to his project. Historians often 
fail in sustaining the interest of their readers 
while making a transition from one grand event 
to another, characteristic of the age, but D’Au- 
bigne has an admirable tact in the management 
of detail and the arrangement of his minor facts. 
The work is to be published in five volumes— 
the first is devoted to the life of Luther, and the 
man is brought before us with singular distinct- 
ness, and what we feel disposed to call the mo- 
tion of life and action. 

In no other book have we such facts and 
anecdotes, such living scenes and moving talks 
of the glorious reformer. ‘This is exactly the 
book which the age requires. It holds up the 
reformation as to its necessity, its incipient 
characteristics, its advancing claims, its ulti- 
mate bearings, with all the vividness of genius 
curbed by a rigid adherence to historic truth. 

The style of D’Aubigne is attractive—as for- 
cible as that of Carlyle, with much less of ex- 
travagance. D’Aubigne was originally a stu- 
dent in the Academy of Geneva—of the college 
of which John Calvin was the life and orna- 
ment—but which has for many years been in 
the hands of the rationalists. Some twenty 
years ago, Mr. Haldane, of Scotland, who is so 
well known by his various critical and theolo- 
gical writings, visited Geneva for the express 
purpose of attempting the revival of piety in the 
academy. He proposed to deliver theological 
instructions to the young men, and call their 
attention to the vital truths of revelation; but 
an interdict was placed upon his efforts. Seve- 
ral of the students, however, resorted to his 
house, where he conversed with them, and es- 
pecially catechised them upon the epistle to the 
Remans. A number of them entertained evan- 
gelical views of truth, and among them J. H. 
Merle, who has since become a champion for 
the truth. Our author’s name is Merle, and 
D’Aubigne is only a patronymic addition. He 
has a brother ia our city, engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. 


THE LATE REV. JOHN CAMPBELL AND SIR 
WALTER SCOIrT. 

A few years before his death, Mr Campbell 
addressed to Sir Walter Scott the following 
characteristic letter. 

**[ think it will be natural for you to ask, in 
reading some of the many letters that must be 
written to you, What right has this man to ad- 
dress a letter to me? ‘To make the way clear 
for admission to mine, I shall state circumstan- 
ces which have encouraged me to expect a 
hearing. 

“1. [aman old school-fellow of yours. 1 
was in Nicoll’s class at the same time that you 
were, at the High School. Though I have ne- 
ver seen you or your brother since leaving «hat 
initiatory seminary, yet were | a painter of po 
traits, | am confident I could draw a 
likeness of you both. 

**2. I sat under the invaluable ministry of 
Dr. Erskine, in the pew. of George Grindlay, 
leather merchant, West Bow, which was only 
a few seats from your father’s pew, and saw 
you regularly attending there; and I can trace 
the effects of it in various of your publications, 
from the patness with which you quote many 
Scripture phrases. When | meet with them I 
say,‘ There is the fruit of Dr. Erskine’s labours!’ 

** 3. I was intimate with relations of yours— 
the Miss Scotts, at one time resident at Las- 
wade, who used to lodge at our house, back of 
the meadows, when they came to visit your 
father. 

“4. I have had the pleasure of frequently 
conversing With your father, especially about 
the time that Tom Paine was poisoning the 
minds of our countrymen, in convincing them 
that they were miserable; a thing of which 
they were ignorant till he made the discovery 
to them. Hundreds of publications did your 
father purchase and send to different parts of 
the country, to convince the people that Tom 
Paine was in the wrong. 

“But you ask, Pray who are you? I am 
John Campbell, of whom I[ dare say you have 
never heard. I have gone twice out to South- 
ern Africa for a society here. The first time | 
ascended up one thousand miles from the Cape 
of Good Hope; the second time, I went one 
thousand three hundred; and have been twenty- 
four years minister of Kingsland chapel, near 
London. 

‘1 do not say, Forgive me for the length of 
the introduction; for it has surely taken me 
more trouble to write than you to read. Now, 
my dear Sir, the object that | have in view in 
addressing you is your own and the public be- 
nefit. You have got prodigious talents, and 
also the ear of the public to an extent few have 
ever had. ‘These talents, of course, you have 
from the God of heaven; and must know it, 
from the advantages you had in your youthful 
days. I think you might use them to better 
purpose than [ have observed you todo. You 
might interweave with your publications more 
of the important truths of the gospel, of which 
you are not ignorant, and in a way likely to be 
useful. I suppose you will say, That would 
blast my publications among the higher circles. 
You are, I think, mistaken if you think so. 
There are more serious thoughts about eternity 
among many of the great now than perhaps 
even Sir Walter Scott is aware of; and more 
of wholesome Bible-truth is current among the 
higher circles in the present day than many are 
aware. I know from indubitable information, 
that most serious inquiries are made regarding 
these infinitely important concerns, among very 
prominent characters in the political circles. 
Men of em; not so brutish as they 
ff thoughts of an unend- 


allow must be the perfection of ignorance and 
folly. I trust that in the retirement and still- 
ness of Abbotsford you think more seriously, 
my dear Sir, than you make known to all the 
world. Your constant allusion to, or making 
use of Scripture terms, has led me to hope so. 
You have got, sir, jo the pinnacle of fame in 
this passing world; which I dare say you feel 
to be a poor thing, unable to cure either a head 
or a heart-ache. I think, could you turn your 
fine talents more to the honour of God and the 
immortal interests of mankind, you would not 
only amuse but benefit the world. 

“If my hints are considered intrusions, | 
hope you will forgive me on the score of good 
intentions. They cannot do you any harm. | 
‘stand up for you as a quondam schoolfellow. 
Though I have been long from Auld Reekie, 
with all her faults, | love no place in the world 
with the same kind of affection. ‘T’o come in 

ight of Arthur’s Seat would make me leap a 
yard high at any time. I cannot tell you the 
verence with which | looked to Blackford Hill, 
when last in Edinburgh, where | used when a 
on Saturday afternoons to seek for bird’s 
nests. Sir, you know well that you look to no 
t in the world, ‘ with the same eyes,’ as we 
say 1 north, as where you spent your boy- 
hood.” 


NS TO WESTERN AFRICA. 
URCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Contribution By a poor Negro Candidate.— 
Dec. 6th, 1840.—I held the Monthly Mission- 
ary Prayer Meeting this evening; and, in my 
address, compared the Gospel to a ship; which, 
though it might meet with a few contrary winds, 
yet would eventually reach every shore, it be- 
ing destined to bless the world. I then repre- 
sented each contribution as furnishing to this 
ship a rope, or plank, or sail, larger or sinaller, 
according to their liberality ; and told them of 
the glory which would follow, when this ship 
should reach the end of its voyage : but | added, 
that they—and they only—would participate in 
this glory who used means to assist the ship ; 
and that it would progress whether they had 
the glory of it or not. Afterthe Meeting was 
over, a poor man, a candidate of our Church, 
came to my house, and accosted me in the usu- 
al way—** Good evening Sir.” ‘ Good even- 
ing,” [ said. He stood for a while without 
speaking ; when [ called him by his name. 
He said: * Please, Sir, | come to you about that 
word you speak to-night; and bring this, Sir” 
—a shilling—* to tie to the ship, to help her 
to sail good.” ‘Thinking that he could not 
afford so much I said, * God does not require 
more than we are able to perform: | am afraid 
you are not able to give so much at once.” He, 
however, insisted upon helping the ship to sail 
fast: and | therefore took the shilling, remind- 
ing him, that his prayers would be a means by 
which God would put wind into the sails. 
These, he said, he would give also. 


Happy State of a Sick Communicant.—Feb. 
8th, 1841.—In visiting, I was much pleased 
with one of our communicants, who has been 
sick for a long time, and is now dangerously ill. 
On several occasions | have visited her, point- 
ing out, from the Bible, God’s way of justifying 
sinners ; and urging her to give herself up to 
be saved in this way ; assuring her, from many 
passages of Scripture, that God woultl receive 
her; but there has always appeared to be some- 
thing in the way—some cloud of darkness, 
which prevented her from entering into the glo- 
rious liberty of a child of God. When I ap- 
proached the house to-day, however, with her 
countenance beaming with heavenly joy, she 
said, ‘Oh my Massa! praise God for me to- 
day!” and taking me by the hand, she said, 
‘Jesus Jone pardon my sin: He done wash 
me with His blood.” Passing her hand over 
her body, she said, ** He wash me every bit : 
I no fear for die no more.” Then, seizing the 
hand of my wife, she said, in as great an ecstasy. 
as her sinking frame would allow, *“ Thank you, | 
Misses, thank you for all that medicine! The 
Father will bless you forit. I shall soon go 
now ; my Father call me: I no fear for to die: 
first time me no know, but God show me this 
time He done take away my sin. Praise the 
Lord for me?” She added much more, which 
I do not remember. After reading some Scrip- 
ture for her consolation, I prayed, and left her 
with a heart deeply impressed with a sense of 
the goodness of God. “Here,” | said to my 
wife, as we left the house, “ is a brand plucked 
from the burning—a poor heathen, once afar 
_off, brought nigh by the blood of the Lamb, 
looking forward to eternity with a joyful hope, 
not fearing death and the grave. Here we are 
ainply rewarded for all our toils and sacrifices 
in this unhealty climate.” 

Awakening of an Idolater.— March 4th.— 
W hile attending to the wants of the sick, a well 
known idolater of this town came, with a 
countenance full of despair, saying that he had 
been to church to seek for me, or the School- 
master or one of the Helpers, without success : 
** So,” he said, “1 come to you.” As on two 
occasions, when [ had seen him, he had in yr 
measure withstood me—-once in the case Of a 
person who was seized with a sudden illness, 
and at another time when country-fashion was 
practised to find some cloth that was lost, and 
as on both occasions he could not practise his 
arts because | was present—I could not think 
what he could want. However, I said, ** What 
do you want?” His answer was, to my aston- 
ishment, ‘* Please, Sir, | want you to say pray- 
erto me.” ‘ Indeed!” I said, you want me to 
pray for you!” He said, “ Please, Sir, last 
month three white men speak to me in my farm, 
and tell me say that farm no do for me and the 
family ; and that I to go church for pray to 
Father. I go home and tell my wife ; but me 
heart no let me sit down: I get trouble too 
much. And this morning! go farm ; and some- 
thing tell me say that can’t do, me to come to 
you and hear some word. For three months | 
been get up first fowl-erow, and I go cut one 
leaf on Kissey Road, but he no do for me: | try 
best, but God no give me power.” I was so 
much surprised, that I left him for a moment, 
to ask my servants, who belong to our church, 
if he was not deranged: but they both said he 
had good sense ; and one of them added, “ Per- 
haps he feels something in his heart.” On re- 
turning to him, he told me, that he had been in 
the greatest trouble of mind, and had not known 
what to do for more than three months : he said 
he had done what he could, but his heart was 
no better. He had a rope tied round his waist, 
with which, he said, he had that morning intend- 
ed to take avvay his life; hehad tied it upon 
three different trees in his farm; but when go- 
ing to hang himself, he said he thought some 
white men told him, “ That no do for you ; and 
this morning I took road and come home, and 
take one fowl, strike its head off, make big fire, 
and burn all every bit, but he no do; my heart 
no better.” I read to him, and explained, that 
all these journeys and sacrifices could not take 
away sin, but that the blood of Christ could. 
When I knelt down to pray, he threw himsel/ 
flat upon his face. When going away, | called 
him, and‘said, * You had better leave that rope 
here: perhaps you will do yourself some harm.” 
* Oh no, Massa!” he replied, “I get away 
from the devil to-day: no fear, God give me 
power.” Inthe evening he attended church. 
with nothing but a country-cloth thrown over 
him, to the surprise of all the congregation. 


ing state till they get into it; which you will 


read and explained the Word of God to him; 
when he always tells me, in these simple but 
forcible words, how he gets on—* My heart live 
upon God as more ;” meaning, God is the medi- 
tation of my heart always. ‘This instance of 
the mighty power of the Spirit reminds me of 
the passage, J will work, and none shall hinder. 


A CHARACTERISTIC SKETCH. 

“ There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing.” 

This proverb admits of diversified illustration ; 
but I never read it without thinking of its strik- 
ing applicability to an acquaintance of mine, a 
professor of religion in the town of X._ I shall 
here call him Univus, and not without sufficient 
reason, as will presently appear. 

Unius has seen the sun of about sixty-eight 
summers; has a grave and solemn mien; his 
eyes on the ground ; his countenance apprehen- 
sive; careworn, with a peculiar paleness, fixed- 
ness, and extension of length, indicating sleep- 
less thoughtfulness on one subject—thoughtful- 
ness undiverted, unilluminated, uncheered, by 
any intermingling of the benevolent and expan- 
sive sympathies. 

At his baptism, forty years ago, he was a 
young man of diligent habits, reserved tempera- 
ment, and uniform imperturbability. He was 
in possession of property en@gugh to render him 
unfettered in his movements by pecuniary obli- 
gation to others; and estimating at their full 
value the advantages accruing to him from this 
position, he has endeavoured from that time to 
the present to entrench and fortify it. He has 
eagerly. caught at successive opportunities of 
gain, and practised rigid economy in every de- 
partment of his atiairs ; so that his capital has 
annuall; swelled, until the interest of it much 
exceeds his expenditure. An additional codicil 
is not unfrequently required to his will; and he 
has no small trouble with his multiplying bonds, 
mortgages, and other investments of his surplus- 
ages. Himself and wife(children he has none, 
nor ever had) lived in connubial peace; are 
alike members of the church; have similar pre- 
dilections ; and with unusual solicitude, minis- 
ter to each other’s solace and quietude, in 
periods of bodily affliction or mental agitation. 
Not intending to bring Mrs. Unius into the nar- 
rative, | shall make no further observation in 
reference to her, although I believe much of her 
husband’s affluence, and certainly much of what 
peacefulness of conscience he has, may be at- 
tributed to her unremitting and endearing atten- 
tions. 

I go on to remark, that Unius is a pattern of 
respectful behaviour to ministers and all good 
men, yielding deliberate salutations, even to the 
poorest, in the public streets. Nor would | un- 
justly insinuate, that this distinguished, yet bar- 
ren condescension, has any thing studiedly sin- 
ister in it. His subscriptions to philanthropic 
and evangelical objects are judiciously entered 
upon and punctually paids and he has never yet 
been accused of supporting undeserving cases, 
or of increasing his ordipary contributions, un- 
der the influence of excited feelings, apart from 
a conscientious conviction of duty. In the pri- 
vate reading of the Scriptures he is, if not ex- 
emplary, yet not so criminally neglectful as 
many prolessors are. He is admirably familiar 
with the book of Proverbs, which he is accus- 
tomed to extol as the best vade mecum of pru- 
dential counsels, in fact, a perfect body of prac- 
tical theology. Hence, 1am sure of gaining 
his attention to these remarks, because they are 
introduced with one of the precious gems of the 
wise man. 1 do not apprehend, however, that 
he regards my motto as one of the most attrac- 
tive of those scintillations of Solomon’s genius 
and piety, since | have at no time in our frequent 
intercourse happened to hear him quote it. 
‘There are two topics which form the staple of 
his daily conversation: one is, the heedlessness 
of ministers, and other religious functionaries, 
in not caring more to make suitable provision 
for their families, in the event of their decease ; 
thus leavirg them either to the multiform evils 
of poverty, or to the charities of “ a Christian 
public, already groaning under the accumula- 
ted claims (not to say exactions) made upon it;” 
and then the climax is reached by a reference 
to Prov. vi. 7, 8, “‘where Solomon, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, adduces the exam- 
ple of the little ant to shame such persons into 
foresight and providence.” His other standing 
topic is the unhappy restlessness, and propensity 
to adopt new theories of the doctrine and new 
modes of action, which characterize the present 
age; and he adds with stately emphasis, 
‘‘Meddle not with them that are given to 
change.” It would astonish my readers were 

[ to relate the diversified applications which 
Unius has made of this * incomparable admoni- 
tion.” He was prompted by it years ago to 
stereotype his not over-numeroug gratuities. 
Forty years he has been a subscriber to our 
foreign mission, and he has blessed the society 
with forty annual guineas, although when he 
gave the first he might have an income of £100 
per annum, whereas when he gave the last his 
income could not have fallen short of £1000. 
Perhaps, gentle reader, you are thinking it is 
high time for him to advance from the twenty- 
fourth of Proverbs to the sixteenth of Corinthi- 
ans, and begin to give * as God hath prosper- 
ed” him; or that he would do well to try the 
virtue of our Lord’s proverb, * It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive.” | am of this opin- 
ion, too, especially as he has found little hap- 
piness in his past course of procedure; indeed 
it has yielded him only apples of Sodom. He 
has made himself rich, but has nothing. His 
gold and silver are cankered, and the rust of 
them eats his flesh, as it were fire. He has en- 
shrined the vouchers of his wealth and in the 
consecrated apartment he officiates alone, with 
a Fakir-like constancy and painfulness; yet 
this wretched exercise almost circumscribes his 
pleasurable emotions. ‘The engagements of re- 
ligion, whether in the closet, or family, or pub- 
lic sanctuary, can hardly be numbered among 
his enjoyments, as they often, and very griev- 
ously, disturb his mental temperature. For ex- 
ample, in reading the Bible he occasionally 
comes in contact with a passage which no in- 
genuity can parry, and then he closes the book, 
with a “two edged sword” driven through his 
heart. In like manner, the worship of * the 
great congregation” is sometimes lacerating to 
his feelings. ‘The sermon may contain a biting 
sentence or two, or possibly the hymn sung may 
fall like boiling lead into his ears. He has 
writhed, so as not to escape notice, under a 
spirited cantation of— 
“And must I part with all I have, 
My dearest Lord, for thee ? 
It is but right, since thou ha’ done 
; Much more than this for me!” 

Nor does he share in the sweets of social con- 
verse. His religion, or his parsimony, keeps 
him from closely associating with men of the 
world; and with pious men he has nothing to 
talk about, after he has finished his ordinary 
ill-humoured harangue. He is sure to cut short 
any observations that may be introduced rela- 
ting to our benevolent institutions, because he 
sees in that direction only an empty exchequer 
gaping at him. ‘To start such topics acts on 
him like a touch of Ithuriel’s spear; it alarms 
and irritates the bad AZon that possesses him. 
Saul was not more terrified at the ghostly ap- 
pearance of Samuel, than Unius is at the follow- 
ing collocation of harmless words, One of the 
chief hindrances to the universal diffusion of 


I have seen him several times since, and have 


conviction of the truth of the statement, or why 
should he be so agitated on being confronted 
with wt 
Now an individual—an avowed Christian !— 
whose happiness is exposed to Assault from such 
quarters ; who must dhece a lethargy of the in- 
tellect, anda congelation of the passions, in 
order to be at ease ; who has no cordial friend- 
ships, nor any of the fragrant incense of grati- 
tude; who stands in fear of his Bible, his min- 
ister, and the sweet psalmody of God's house ; 
who is haunted by ghosts of poor, emaciated, 
workless fellow-believers, orphanized children, 
and of perishing heathen, whose groans and 
tears he has disregarded ; who has no generous 
and sympathetic interest in the wide-spread 
labours and triumphs of missionary enterprise ; 
who, in one word, exists only to hoard away 
the means of ameliorating human misery, and 
facilitating the glory of the millennium ;—such 
a Christian prolessor may beas rich as Creesus, 
or Crassus, but he is either “ past feeling,” or 
ineffabl y miserable; he is “ rich, but has noth- 
ing.” The hope that enters into the vital ele- 
ment of religion is in his case robbed of its buoy- 
ancy and radiance ; it is entombed under a rude 
mass of earthly incrustations. Heaven and 
earth frown upon the selfish delinquent. Jeho- 
vah has a fierce controversy with him, on the 
sharp angles of which he is tossed about per- 
petually. The records of history ; the anticipa- 
tions of prophecy; the woes of perished and 
perishing millions ; the prayers and beseechings 
of God’s ministers and churches; all converge 
to deepen the blackuess of his infamy. 
Such are the present character and position 
of Unius. But! hear, further, that he intends 
to confer perpetuity on his appalling indiffer- 
ence to the claims of the Saviour and a ruined 
world, by leaving his wealth to thankless, re- 
motely allied, and irreligious heirs, instead of 
devising itto our missionary or collegiate insti- 
tutions, languishing and crippled in their benc- 
ficent operations from inadequate funds. Thus 
he is resolved, not simply to hide his Lord’s 
money in the earth during his own tenure ; but, 
if possible, to deposit it under a tumulus the 
church shall never open, or, rather, to cast it 
into the treasury of the church’s foes, to forge 
instruments for battering her towers, and es-. 
calading her walls. Having deliberately ratifi- 
ed this * last act and deed” of his stewardship, 
he will pass to the tribunal of Christ, and listen 
to the irreversible award. Let him read Matt. 
xxv. and judge what it will be.— Loudon i 
Magazine. 

TWO LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 

We are happy to learn that the Juvenile Mis- 
sionary Society of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in this city, has determined with funds 
now in hand, to procure two of the Libraries of 
the General Assembly’s Board of Publication, 
and to send them, the one to the Rev. J. B. 
Adger, for the use of his Mission among the 
Armenians, and the other to the Rev; Thomas 
L. McBride of Singapore, for the use of his Mis- 
sion among the Chinese. 

The example thus set, will, we hope, be fol- 
lowed by other churches and Societies, that in 
every way good may be accomplished, both by 
the cultivation and exercise of benevolence—the 
furtherance of the objects of the Board—and 
essential aid contributed to our Missionary breth- 
ren. ‘This Society has existed in a Church not 
very extensive, and for some ten years has been 
instrumental in collecting a very considerable 
amount of funds, and of diffusing a large amount 
of Missionary information and zeal; and was 
never in a more flourishing condition than it is 
at thistime. We trust that it will goon from 
strength to strength—that it will enroll constant- 
ly new names to its membership—and that these 
children will be found rising up to give them- 
selves to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 

We would also embrace the opportunity of 
commending to all our Pastors the formation of 
similar institutions-—Charleston Observer. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BAPTISM OF CONVERTS IN 
CAFFRELAND. 
Extract ofa letter from Rev H. Calderwood July 6, 1841. 

On the first Sabbath of June, I had the very 
great happiness of baptizing fifteen adult Cat- 
fres and six children. We had a special ser- 
vice for the interesting occasion of so many 
Caffres being received at once. The assembly 
was very unusually large. | publicly question- 
ed the candidates on all the fundamental and 
practical doctrines of the gospel. The answers 
were most satisfactory. ‘The impression was 
deep and solemn in no ordinary degree. We 
felt as though the Lord were indeed with us. 
The attention of the most careless was com- 
pletely secure. Hearts the most hardened and 
full of enmity to the cause of Christ and which 
perhaps never before experienced one solemn 
impression, appeared for a/little to bow before 
the majesty of the truth gs it is in Jesus. I 
cannot but believe that th¢g impressions of that 
day will remain on many a heart. O may the 
dew of the eternal Spirit descend on the preci- 
ous seed of the kingdom then sown in much weak- 
ness, but under a deep conviction that the Lord 
would cause it to grow. Macomo was much 
affected. | asked him what his heart said 
when he saw so many of his people casting in 
their lot with the people of God. He said his 
‘heart condemned him—it was his guilty for- 
getiulness that prevented him standing among 
them.” 

We have just had our Missionary meeting ; 
and all present seemed to feel it to be a refreshing 
and encouraging season. We had upwards of 
three hundred children present. Between thirty 
and forty of them were Hottentot children; all 
the rest Caffres. Mrs. C. gave each of them a 
piece of bread, and a little of what the Dutch 
very significantly call tea-water. The young 
gentry appeared to approve of this plan very 
much, and the schools have been well attended 
since. We have collected during the past year, 
and at our meeting 21/7. This is a far greater 
sum than any one could have expected. Con- 
sidering our circuinstances, it is quite an extraordi- 
nary etlort ; and| now am fully satisfied that this 
effort has done a great deal of good tothe minds 
of the people. They get by it new objects of 
thought and conversation, and profitable desires 
spring up in their hearts, and it expands and 
elevates their minds, as well as benefits their 
hearts to feel that they are acting in unison with 
the whole family of God throughout the earth. 

One of the Caffres, whom I had just baptized, 
made a very beautiful and appropriate speech , 
amongst other things, he said, “ our teacher 
tells us, and it is true, the service of the mouth 
is nothing ; we must lift our hearts to God ; we 
must give our hearts tohim. Heaven isa place 
where we do not go with aur feet, (meaning, we 
cannot now go there and be with God in our 
bodies,) we go with our souls, and are in heaven 
with our hearts. Now we lay down our money 
here ; the money is like a thing that has power, 
by which God works to seud his word to all na- 
tions. Now with our maney we must lay down 
our hearts; we must stoop, be humble before 
God. The word of God has power; it does 
great things. ‘There are Englishmen ; there are 
Hottentots; here am Ia Caffre, and we are 
7 one, and seek one thing by the word of 


A Hottentot, one of my elders, uttered one 
beautiful and impertant idea; he said, “ When 


the gospel is the niggardliness of professors. 


children work for their parents, they do not 


lose by it. They work for themselves at the 
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not, he will never let-us wo 


ficiencies in the funds. 
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same time. They get a share of it. Itis the 
same with us. If we try to send the gospel to 
all men, we work for a good Father ; he does 
for nothing.” 
Let all members of all churches feel these truths 
and act upon them, and we shall not require 

more extraordinary efforts to make up de- 


Tzamus—Three Dollars if 
Dollera and Fifty Cents in advance. 


within six months, or Two 


Our Pace.—Our readers will find 


stern advocate. 


some interesting missionary intelligence on our| institutions. 


first page, culled from recent foreign journals. 


We would also commend to the perusal of 
those whom it may concern, the Characteristic 


Sketch. 


Day or Prarer.—The General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church at their last meet-| its friends. 


ing renewed the recommendation of the former 


year, which was in the following words: 


“ Resolved, That the General Assembly re- 
commend to ull the churches under their care to 


observe the first Sabbath in January next, with 
special reference to the conversion of the world ; 


and on that day to offer up fervent and united 


prayers for the blessing of God on the opera- 
tions of our several Boards, that they may sub- 
serve the great ends for which they have been 


appointed, the diffusion of the light and truth of 


the gospel at home and abroad; that our whole 
Church, in its organized form, may become 
what she ought to be, a Missionary Church ; 
and that all other churches of other denomina- 
tions may become animated with a true mission- 
ary spirit, and do their part in accomplishing 
the great work to which the Head of the Church 
is now summoning all His people, the work of 
enlightning, reforming, and converting the world, 
that He may reign over all nations in the ful- 


ness of His grace and glory, and that it be re- 


commended to all the churches to take up on 
that day collections for the Board of Foreign 
Missions.” 

The simple announcement of this appointment 
will, we trust, be sufficient to call the attention 
of the churches to a duty so important. 


Boarp oF Pustication.— The Board of 
Publication, besides Dr. Green’s Lectures on the 
Catechism, and Edwards on Baptism, of both 
of which we have spoken before, have just is- 
sued Shaw’s Immanuel and Willison’s Scripture 
Directory, to which are appended Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ Resolutions. Calvin’s Institutes will be 
ready for purchasers in a day or two, and we 
think it will not disappoint expectation. The 
Board have in press, and will very soon publish, 
Traditions of the Covenanters, and Missionary 
Tales, both of which will be suitable for Sabbath 
School Libraries. 

Deata or Governor Bucnanan.— The 
Gloucester, Mass. Telegraph says: “ We learn 
by a letter received in town last evening, that 
His Excellency Thomas Buchanan, Governor 
of Liberia, died at Bassa, September 3d, very 
much lamented.” 


Tae Mure Cueistian.—aAn edition of this 
excellent work, by Brooks, has been published 
in Boston by Seth Goldsmith, and it affords us 
pleasure to announce the fact. The New York 
Observer in noticing the publication, remarks: 

‘¢ A precious book for which the public are 
under obligations to the Rev. N Adams, of Bos- 
ton, for bringing it again to their notice. In 
an introductory note he says that he would go 
far to find another book which would excite the 
same interest in him with this, and we are con- 
fident that he has not overrated its excellence.” 

Perhaps the Observer was not aware that 
this work was reprinted by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication in 1839, and is now con- 


’ tinually called for as one of its catalogue books ; 


so that the public are under obligations to the 
Board for first bringing out a good and cheap 
edition of so excellent a book. We have occa- 


_ sionally, although not often, heard it mentioned 


that the publications of the Board should be sold 
at a lower price, and hence it is a matter of cu- 
riosity to compare one of their books with one 
issued by a regular bookseller. In the present 
instance the Mute Christian as published by the 
Board, consists of 301 pages, is printed open on 
good paper, and bound in half calf, and is 
sold for 374 cents; while the same book pub- 
lished by a bookseller, consisting of 246 pages, 
printed close, on an inferior paper, and bound in 
muslin, is sold for 44 cents. The contrast is 
striking, and this one instance is proof that the 
Board sell at a rate which should satisfy ever y 
reasonable purchaser. | 

PRESBYTERIANISM.—This is a name which 
has at all times, and in all places, been spoken 
against, From the earliest periods of its his- 
tory, its mention has called forth contempt, ha- 
tred, and persecution. Although the term de- 
signates, particularly, a certain form of Church 
polity, yet it has so generally been associated 
with a class of doctrines which for the sake of 
distinction has been termed Calvinistic, that it is 
only in its complex character as a system of 
Church government, and a system of religious 
doctrine, that we are to look for the explanation 
of the remarkable fact just alluded to. Is its un- 
gracious reception to be attributed to offended 
public virtue aroused by the presumed looseness 
of its principles, enervating and relaxing the 
bonds of social order? Calumny may occa- 
sionally venture upon such a charge, and with 
rash disregard of truth, impugn the moral ten- 
dency of the system, but let it be called sour 
and intolerant, and exclusive, it cannot with the 
semblance of justice be stigmatized as immoral. 
Perverted, and falsely represented as some of 
its peculiarities may be, the system must be 
admitted to be the inflexible friend of strict vir- 
tue, and it would not therefore be casy for it to 
be looked down upon by a higher virtue in the 
community. 

Is it scorned because it is intolerant and op- 
pressive, ambitiously aspiring after power that 
it may employ it in tyrannizing over the minds, 
consciences, and liberties of those who do not 


bow to its authority? If such indeed be its 


character, let it be contemned, let indignant vir- 


tue rise up and denounce it, and let the good of 


all parties associate themselves for its extermi- 
nation. But is this indeed its character? Let 
That its professed 
friends have not always been perfect, is most 
true; that they have in some instances employ- 


an ignorance of its true character. 


can obviate. 


ferent result. 


the depravity of men. Weigh it, canvass it, 


tion, 


dience. Often 
haps, at times, 


holy attributes have appeared more prominently 
to blast the last, lingering hope of a carnal 
heart. 


total depravity of man. 


the proud lord of this lower world, as drawn by 
its pencil, is full of horrible and unmitigated de- 
formity. Not one ray of holy light illuminates 
it. It is dark, dreadful, and repulsive, and 
when it is held up to the sinner as his own like- 
ness, he is not only shocked, but exasperated, 
and abhors the whole as a libel on his nature. 


such a character as to repel every carnal heart ; 
they require of it so much humiliation, they so 
completely strip off every fanciful covering, 
and expose its hidden evils, they so utterly re- 
fuse to lay to it any flattering unction, that they 
are hated. We need scarcely say that this is 
peculiar to the doctrinal system which forms 
so large a part of Presbyterianism; every 
other system makes large concessions to the 
prejudices and pride of the human heart. They 
would win men to religion by withholding some 


by absolutely perverting and impugning it. 
Pelagius, Arminius, and Socinus thus wicked- 
ly ministered to the pride of the human heart, 
and deviated from the clear and explicit declara- 
tions of inspiration, to make religion more pa- 
latable to those who hated it for its unflattering 
truth. There is no marvel that the world 
should hate Presbyterianism, where there is so 
little to flatter, and so much to abase human 
pride ; it meets this fate in proportion as it truly 
represents the Gospel itself, which, together 
with its founder, was persecuted from the be- 
ginning, because it was uncongenial with the 
feelings of the unsanctified heart. We might 
with great propriety also demonstrate that Pres- 
byterian polity was alike unpopular, from the 
strictness of its laws and discipline, as com- 
pared with almost every other system of eccle- 
siastical polity ; but this we will not at present 
insist upon, 

We have before hinted, that in addition to 
these causes, the reputation of Presbyterianism 
was made to suffer from the misconduct of its 
professed friends. By this we do not mean oc- 
casional instances of unworthy profession, for 
the evil influence of these is generally local and 
temporary; but general defection affecting large 
masses. To constitute such a general defec- 
lion, it is not necessary that the mass should 
become vicious in conduct, or even heretical in 
opinion, but infected with an insidious irreligion 
creeping gradually over the affections of the 
heart, diverting the attention of the mind, and 
effecting at length a melancholy paralysis of the 
moral nature. The ardour of piety subsides, 
the things of the world intrude upon a willing 
heart, religion with its duties is regarded with 
a rapidly diminishing interest, until the soul 
is prostrated under a miserable, spiritual de- 
clension. When this frigid indifference per- 
vades the Presbyterian Church, and casts its 
chill even upon the ministrations of God’s am- 
bassadors, it not only loses its glory but the 


ed means for promoting it which were in direct 
hostility to its essential temper, may be admit- 
ted; but when the system itself has had sway, 
where in the compass of ecclesiastical history 
can we find its equal as the promoter of a diffu- 
sive education, as the champion of civil liberty, 
as the advocate of the inalienable rights of con- 
science? In these several attitudes, it has stood 
forth in seasons of the greatest darkness and 
danger, and not unfrequently it has stood alone. 
It cannot therefore be hated as the enemy of 
public rights, of which it has always been the 
It is never more in its element 
than when surrounded by good morals and free 


We must look in another direction for the 
causes of its unpopularity. These we think 
are not to be found in any inherent defect in the 
system itself, for its principles are as pure and 
immutable as truth; but in the prejudice or 
wickedness of its enemies, or the misconduct of 


Prejudice is one cause, and this arises from 
A single 
feature of the Presbyterian system may be 
forcibly severed from its connexion in making 
up the symmetrical whole, and held up as 
a deformity. The perversions of its doctrines 
may be and certainly are often mistaken for the 
doctrines themselves, and as a consequence a 
prejudice may be created which no future effort 
An imagination is thus substitu- 
ted for a reality, and an odious caricature is 
gazed upon as the true portrait, until ap uncon- 
querable aversion is excited in the mind. More 
discrimination would have led to a totally dif- 


Presbyterianism finds also a jitter enemy in 


scrutinize it thoroughly, and it wui be found, 
that in each and all of its features which go to 
make up its entire character, something will be 
found to revolt the unsanctified heart. For hu- 
man infirmity it has no apology, for human 
pride no nutriment, for human vice no tolera- 
It courts no one by fair speeches, blinds 
no one with flattery, and condescends not to the 
greatest, but to\teach duty, and rebuke disobe- 

ve we surveyed it, and per- 
ith the lurking desire of finding 
something in it to extenuate and excuse per- 
sonal defects, but at each successive attempt, its 


With its ascription of all glory to God, 
is associated its unchangeable testimony to the 
As it regards him, he 
is a ruined creature, a vicious creature, a help- 
less and impotent creature. The portraiture of 


The doctrines of Presbyterianism are just of 


of the most disagreeable features of the truth, or | . 


signs of an outward prosperity. There are 
churches which, as far as the outward appear- 
ance is concerned, may afford to lose their spi- 
rituality, for they have forms and ceremonies 
upon which they can fall back, and still attract 
the crowd; but it is not so with Presbyterian- 
ism. It is even homely in its simplicity; it 
+ has no ceremonial of worship to arrest the 
attention, and satisfy the slumbering con- 
science as a substitute for spiritual religion ; 
without piety it is naked and unattractive, and 
will soon repel. In times of declension, it loses 
its members, because it loses the strong hold 
which it had upon their lively piety, whilst some 
other denominations with even less piety, gather 
in the crowd which soon learns to be satisfied 
with the form of godliness instead of its power. 
Whatever may be said of others, of Presbyte- 
rianism it is most certainly true, that it loses its 


attractiveness when it loses its piety, and when 
its glorious system of doctrine is suffered to lie 
as a dead letter. When religion is revived, it 
shines; revival is its element ; piety is its glory; 
and inquiring souls prefer its temples when ask- 
ing after the way of life. Should we speak of 
Presbyterianism ina somewhat worldly point of 
view, we would say it cannot afford to lose its 
piety; it is then desolate as an unfurnished 
house ; guests will with difficulty be persuaded 
to enter it; nay it will be contemned and sneer- 
ed at, as well it may be; but let the spirit re- 
turn, and let the saints awake, and let the arm 
of the Lord be bared, then will this system re- 
sume its lustre, repair its reputation, and stop 
the mouth of the gainsaying. 


A Resronse.—We are much gratified in lay- 
ing before our readers the following letter, re- 
sponding to the appeal of a correspondent, pub- 
lished in our paper of last week. 

‘To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 

Dear Sir—l take great pleasure in acknow- 
ledging through your paper, the receipt of a 
note from “ta family in my congregation,” con- 
taining fifty dollars, to be appropriated to ‘the 
purchase of a set of the books of the Board of 
Publication for the ‘suffering brother’ in Geor- 
gia, whose appeal was presented in last week’s 
Presbyterian.” The brother in question will 
appreciate both the generosity which prompted 
the gift and the delicacy which has withheld 
the name of the donors. I am happy to be 
made the medium of carrying into effect their 
kind intentions, and supplying in some measure 
the loss he has experienced in the destruction of 
his library. [am very respectfully, yours, &c. 

H. A. BoarpMan. 


Trisute To Marernat [nritvence.—The 
American Quarterly Register states that, of one 
hundred and fourteen students, whose names 
are on the catalogue of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, one hundred and four, or eleven- 
twelfths of the whole number, have had mothers 
professing Christianity. 


Synop oF Kentucxy.—The Synod of Ken- 
tucky at their late meeting adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


‘** The Committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration the injunction of the General As- 
sembly in regard to the circulation of the vol- 
ume lately issued by the Board of Publication, 
containing the early records of the establish- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
try beg leave to report : . 

“4. That Synod are greatly gratified at the ap- 
pearance of such a volume, and would recom- 
mend it to all the members of our Church, and 
especially to all our ministers and elders. 

2. That this Synod is truly gratified at the 
success which has thus far attended the labours 
of our Board of Publication, and would recom- 
mend it as worthy of the prayers and most cor- 
dial patronage of every true Presbyterian. 

“3. Resolved, That this Synod recommend 
to all our Presbyteries to establish depositories 
for the Publications of our Board as soon as 
practicable, and that they enjoin it upon all 
the ministers and sessions of our churches to 
make special effort to circulate as widely as 
possible, in their respective churches and neigh- 
bourhoods, the publications of the Board. 


Deatu.—The Rev. Charles Prindle, (of the 
Episcopal Church,) died on the 17th November, 
in the city of New Haven, where he was on a 
visit to his father’s family. He was from In- 
diana, 

The Rev. Francis Childs, (of the New- 
school Presbyterian Church,) died on the first 
October, in Huron county, Michigan, aged 34. 
The Rev. Frederick Tuckerman, (of the New- 
school Presbyterian Church,) died at Manches- 
ter, New York, on the 21st November. While 
engaged in preaching, he fell in the pulpit, and 
immediately expired. He was of Poughkeepsie, 
New York, and was in his 70th year. 

The Rev. Dr, Weller, (of ,the Episcopal 
Church,) died about the middle of November, 
at Vicksburgh, of the yellow fever. 

On Sunday morning, 28th ult., at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Osborn, at Westfield, New Jersey, 
the Rev. David R. Downer, late pastor of the 
West Presbyterian church, (New-school,) Car- 
mine street, in the city of New York. 


Roman Catuotics New York.—Al- 
though Bishop Hughes and his party must be 
persuaded of the impolicy of their late move- 
ment, in attempting to influence the political 
elections, yet they now seem to think that their 
credit depends in outbraving public opinion. 
This is another bad move for them, and will 
doubtless tend more and more to open the eyes 
of the community to the dangerous influences of 
a monstrous politico-religious system. We sub- 
join a few resolutions adopted by the defeated 
Roman Catholics of New York, since their 
campaign, They speak avery plain language. 


“ Resolved, That, in the results of the past 
election—with so little time for the preparatory 
organization indispensable on such occasions— 
we have every reason to hope by steady perse- 
verance in the pursuit of our righteous claims, 
for ultimate success. 

** Resolved, That impressed with the recti- 
tude of our intentions, and conscious of the 
righteousness of our cause, we shall never de- 
sist from a prosecution of our claim until full 
and ample redress shall be obtained—and here- 
by invite our fellow citizens of all denomina- 
tions to make common cause with us, in a imat- 
ter of such vital importance to the ends of pub- 
lic justice. 3 

“ Resolved, That those misguided men who 
basely deserted the sacred cause of humanity, 
of education, of religion—who were blindly led 
to barter their conscience for party or for place 
—to sacrifice the dearest interests of their ill 
fated offspring to thedictation of wily and worth- 
less demagogues—who proved so utterly re- 
creant, in a matter partly spiritual, to those so- 
lemn obligations ever subsisting between a pas- 
tor and his flock, are deserving of our utmost 
contempt. 

** Resolved, That viewing with inexpressible 
disgust, the outrageous demeanour, the insolent 
vituperation, the coarse and vulgar tone of fa- 
miliarity regarding persons and things sacred, 
adopted by those unworthy individuals who 
have so far degraded themselves as Irishmen, 
disgraced themselves as Catholics, and dishon- 
oured themselves as Freemen, by participating 
in, or otherwise sanctioning, the infamous meet- 
ing convened at Tammany Hall, ‘ to rebuke, 
censure, and denounce the conduct!’ of our re- 
vered Bishop, we hereby solemnly pronounce 
them deserving of being stigmatized with our 
sternest reprobation. 

“ Resolved, That ardently, sincerely, and 
deservedly as v.e have long esteemed, respect- 
ed, and admired the many solid and shining vir- 
tues, brilliant talents, and surpassing endow- 
ments of the highly gifted Prelate—evidently 
selected by an over-ruling Providence for the 
arduous administration of this extensive diocese 
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| the poor, friendless, long neglected children of | 


New York, in the face of a most formidable and 
closely banded opposition of a venal press, and 
a powerful, selfish, soulless corporation, backed 
by a deeply prejudiced and deplorably vitiated 
state of public opinion—has thrown a halo of 
unfading glory around his venerated name, aad 
has entitled him in a special manner to our 
deepest gratitude, warmest approbation, and 
most endearing ties of affection. 

“ Resolved, Thereiore, that we most cordially, 
emphatically, and unanimously express our 
hearty and sincere approval of the Right Rev. 
Prelate’s truly noble, dignified, heroic, and mag- 
nanimous conduct, not only throughout the en- 
tire course of his Episcopal administration, but 
in a more particular manner—his late glorious 
movement, worthy of an Ambrose, a Bossuet, 
or a St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

** Resolved, That we do most earnestly and 
urgently call on the great and influential 
body of naturalized citizens of the city and 
county of New York, to assemble as well in 
their respective wards as in aggregate meeting, 
at some central hall, for the express purpose of 
testifying their undiminished confidence in 
BISHOP HUGHES—of recording their implicit 
reliance on his superior judgment—of proclaim- 
ing their ardent admiration of his unshaken 
firmness in the fearless performance of his duty 
—and of openly avowing their unqualified ap- 
probation of his late ever-memorable movement 
on behalf of the long neglected * little ones” 
under his pastoral charge. 

* Resolved, That on the occasion of the 
meeting referred to, Bishop Hughes did nothing 
which could be considered as a deviation from 
the duties. of his office as a minister of religion,,. 
and nothing which was not legitimately con- 
nected with the preservation of the religious 
rights of the people under his spiritual care.” 


A Misstonary Meetine, with 
reference to the departure of the Rev. Walter 
M. Lowrie, son of the Hon. W. Lowrie, as a 
missionary to China, under the care of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, was held in the Brick Church, (Dr. 
Spring’s,) New York, on Sabbath evening last. 
The audience was large and attentive. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
Rev. W. M. Lowrie, and the Hon, Walter 
Lowrie, Secretary of the Board of Forcign 
Missions, 

Mr. Lowrie had for a long time expected to 
become a missionary to Western Africa, but has 
been appointed by the committee—under what 
seemed special indications of Divine Providen:e 
—to the vast and interesting field for which he 
expects to sail in the course of a few days. 


Tue Seventeenth Artictr.—Bishop B. 
Onderdonk, at the opening of the late General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
undertook to enlighten his fellow “ bishops and 
other clergy,” on the. true meaning of the 
strong Calvinistic seventeenth article of the 
Church of which he isa prelate. In this dis- 
course, he not only tortures the article, but the 
Scriptures themselves to mean what neither of 
them can be made legitimately to teach. He 
does not go quite so far as to deny that they 
teach @ doctrine of election, but it is only an 
election of individuals to become members of the 
outward visible Church! He seemed to defy 
his venerable audience to find any other pre- 
destination in the word of God. The Episcopal 
Recorder closes some remarks on the subject, 
with the following just rebuke: ' 

“The Bishop opens his discourse with a 
‘disavowal of all desire or effort to dictate.’ 
But he makes some assertions as facts which 
seem to us wholly destitute of foundation or 
proof—as for instance ‘ the Anti-Calvinistic char- 
acter of our standards might be proved from 
the sentiments of the reformers of the Church 
of England who fixed those standards.” We 
presume from no cursory examination to say, 
no single Protestant writer of any note can be 
found before the reign of Charles the lst who 
had any other view of election than the first 
one mentioned above, (an election by divine 
grace of a peculiar people to everlasting 
salvation,) generally, but not justly, called 
Calvinistic. Again, ‘it may be safely af- 
firmed that no other calling, election or pre- 
destination, at least in connection with the privi- 
leges of the evangelical covenant, is known in 
Scripture.” What is this, but an assumption of 
the whole question? Very like ‘ dictating,’ 
too, we think. Again, ‘ Nor can any trace of 
belief in any other be found in the early Chris- 
tian fathers, until the time of St. Augustin in 
the fifth century.’ Has the Bishop read them 
all? or half of them? We doubt it. This 
seems to us mere assertion, and not argument. 
We object to such affirmations because they arg 
weak und unworthy of a writer who is con- 
scious he has proof and truth on his side. The 
Bishop was addressing some eighteen of his own 
order, of whom we will venture to say two 
thirds disagreed with him. Was not this posi- 
tive assertion of the total opposition of their 
views to the Reformers, to the early Fathers, 
and to Scripture, without a single quotation 
trom either, * dictation?” Whether his hearers 
were Calvinists, Arminians, or Nationalists, 
they were equally opposed by him. We do 
not enter into the merits of the argument, but 
we cannot but think that one who writes or 
preaches on it ‘ex cathedra,’ should be both 
argumentative, and clear, and respectful, and 


well informed.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Ralph Gemmell; or the Banks of the Irvine, a 
Tale of the Scottish Covenanters: By Ro- 
bert Pollok. New York, 1841: Robert Car- 
ter. 18mo, pp. 103. 

It may be sufficient to say that this is written 
by the gifted Pollok, the author of the Course 
of Time, to insure it a perusal ; but we may also 
add that it is a very engaging story, illustrative 
of the times of the persecuted Covenanters. 


History of the Great Reformation of the Siz- 
teenth Century in Germany, Switzerland, 
&c. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, Presi- 
dent of the Theological School of Geneva, 
and Member of the ** Societé Evangelique.” 
New York, 1841: Robert Carter. 12mo. pp. 
400. 

We are much gratified to receive from the 
enterprising Bookseller, the second volume of 
this valuable history, the first volume of which 
we have already introduced to our readers. 
We know not how better to characterize this 
work than by saying that it imparts a profound 
interest to one of the most important periods in 
the world’s history, not merely by giving the 
general outlines, but by filling them up with de- 
tails so minute and graphic as to give to the 
whole scene a panoramic effect, We see the 
persons, hear their conversations, are entertain- 
ed with anecdotes relating to them, and mark 
with distinctness the progress of events in which 
they are actors. The History of the Great Re- 
formation from Popery, cannot fail to interest 


—his late sublime demonstration on behalf of| whoever may bring its incidents together, but 


Merle has engaged in his task con amore, and 
writes more in the character of a cotemporary. 
The succeeding volumes, we understand, will 
appear with all desired despatch; but purchasers 
should not wait for the completion of the work, 


procuring the volumes as they appear. To 

clergymen they will be valuable, but the plain- 

est readers would be at once interested by en- 
gaging in their perusal, 

Passing Thoughts: By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
New York, 1841: M. W. Dodd. 
pp. 156. 

A volume composed of brief essays suggested 
by passing incidents, and written in a good style, 
with the best tendencies. The authoress, al- 
though she pours forth her books in rapid suc- 
cession, is popular, and her talents are conse- 
crated to virtue and religion. In the present 
volume, it might have been as well to have omit- 
ted passing thoughts on Loyalty. 

The Land without the Sabbath. A Grand- 
mother’s Tale: By the author of Edward 
and Miriam, &c. Philadelphia, 1841: Hen- 
ry Perkins, 18mo. pp. 198. 

France is the Land without the Sabbath, and 
incidents of the Revolution by which that un- 
happy land was deluged with blood, are narra- 
ted to illustrate the misery of atheistical France 
ut that period, The story has considerable 
interest. A very good mezzotinto engraving 
by Sartain, adorns the volume. 


Closing Scenes of the Life of Samuel Wisdom. 
New York, 1841: John S. Taylor. 18mo, 
pp. 69. 

This is the account of a little boy who un- 
der the most disadvantageous circumstances, 
seemed to give his heart to God. His brief 
history is written to illustrate the good effects of 
Tract distribution, and Sabbath School instruc- 
tion. 


18mo. 


Moral Tales: By Robert Merry, with engrav- 
ings. New York, 1841: John S. Taylor 
& Co, 18mo, pp. 158. 

These are stories for very young readers, 
and well adapted to amuse and instruct. The 
coloured plates cannot fail to please. 

The Second Defence of Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, against the Calumnies of Robert 
Wickliffe; being a reply to his printed 
speech of November 9, 1840. Pamphlet, 
67 pages, 

We have read this pamphlet with interest. 
Dr. Breckinridge has a rough subject to deal 
with, in Mr, Wickliffe, but we regard his de- 
fence as a most able and satisfactory refutation 
of the speech of Mr. Wickliffe. Mr. W. we 
doubt not is by this time sorry that he meddled 
with such an antagonist as Dr. Breckinridge. 


For the Presbyterian. 

MISSIONARY ITEMS. 
Metancnoty Conrrast.—In a single par- 
ish in the city of Dundee, according to the 
statistical tracts of Mr. Lewis, £21,000 a year 
was spent by operatives and other poor in drink 
alone, yet that suim ts larger than all the mis- 
sionary contributions made by the Church of 
Scotland. Connected with that church there are 
one thousand endowed parishes, in which the 
maintenance of religious ordinances costs noth- 
ing, and though in most oftheir parish churches, 
there is immensely more wealth than in the 
dissenting churches, yet hardly any parish rais- 
es for missions as much as a dissenting congre- 
gation pays for the salary of its minister, be- 
sides which their missionary contributions are 
respectable. Only one hundred and twenty-two 
parishes out of some thousands contributed any 
thing to the schemes of benevolence, and many 
took up only one collection which was divided 
among four separate objects. 
Tue Biste 1x France.—The French Bible 
Society issued last year nineteen thousand Bi- 
bles and forty-one thousand Testaments. Its 
receipts were £4000. They have begun to print 
the Bible in the Sechuana language, into which 
it has been translated by the French mission- 
aries in South Africa. ‘They are also printing 
a Bible for the Blind. They have distributed 
Bibles to the Spanish refugees in France—they 
have agents in the seaports to present them to 
seamen, and they have supplied a body of new- 
ly recruited soldiers with Testaments. The 
Romish clergy give testimony to the progress 
of the Bible, hardly a charge is given by a 
prelate or a sermon preached by a priest in 
which the Bible society is not attacked. They 
burn the Prote-tant translations of the Scrip- 

herever they do, the agents of the 
society go immediately, and besides giving away 
many, they are sure to sell ten times as many 
as were burned. | 
Tue Sreertan Misston of the London Soci- 
ety has been suppressed by the Russian govern- 
ment, and Mr. Swan and Mr. Stallybrass have 
been obliged to abandon their useful labours. 
They returned to Great Britain in the summer 
of 1841. 
Rev. Joun the Martyred Mis- 
sionary.—Mr. Baxter has published two speci- 
mens of printing in oil colours. ‘They are as 
beautiful as paintings; one represents Mr. Wil. 
liams at the head of his boat accepting the invi- 
tation of the chief to land at ‘Tanna, in the midst 
of a crowd of friendly islanders, in the second 
Williams is seen in the waves, into which he 
retreated, his left hand held up to shield his 
head, while an infuriated native is striking at 
him with an enormous club and others are 
crowding towards him with a like murderous 
intent. ‘These prints are published for the bene- 
fit of the widow and orphans of Williams—and 
they have already produced profits to the amount 
of one hundred guineas. 
Tue MisstonaRy CONFERENCE (composed 
of missionaries of several societies) at Calcutta 
has addressed a circular to their fellow Chris- 
tians in India urging them to greater activity in 
the Redeemer’s cause. One fact mentioned in 
it, ought not to be passed over and forgotten. 
‘ Ah, my friend’ said a gentleman who after re- 
siding many years in India, had retired in com 
fortable circumstances to Britain, to a mission- 
ary, ‘in consequence of a little work you gave 
me venecdagll lay awake this morning and 
began to think of my past life; I am sorry to 
say, it has been a useless one. What can | now 
do? 1 think I could, as F.in your book has 
done, establish a Sabbath School on any proper- 
ty or in the village and defray all necessary ex- 
penses. But where shall | find a teacher? 
This is my difficulty.’ ‘1 will undertake that,’ 
was the reply. * But when shall we begin?’ 
‘To night,’ was answered, and that night was 
the work begun. The school was established 
the young were invited and the old accompani- 
ed them. Sinners were converted and souls 
were saved in that little country school—anp 
ALL SPRUNG FROM THE SLEEPLESS THOUGHT, 
I have done good to noone! Go, think, deter- 
mine and act in like manner. Dowhat youcan 
do. 

Tue Rasan or Mysore has lately granted 
to the Rev. T. Hodson, Wesleyan 
one hundred and twenty Rupees a month for 
the support of an English Free School in the 
city of Mysore; sixty boys have already enter- 
ed. The head teacher 1s an East Indian, edu- 
cated by the Rev. J. Anderson of Madras. The 


plan of igstruction to be pursued is the same as 


but seek their own immediate gratification by| ? 


that of the General Assembly's institution at 
Calcutta. 

Tue Generat Assemeiy of the Church of 
Scotland have sustained a school in Calcutta 
eleven years. The Calcutta Christian Obser- 
ver (Feb. 1841) says: We have watched the 
rogress of this institution for many years with 
intense interest. It gave to Christian Education 
a concentratedness and force, it had never be- 
fore had in India. Our Scottish brethren have 
an educational institution, well calcu- 
ated under the divine blessing to exert an im- 
portant influence over the higher order of 
schools in which religion is not taught and over 
the more intelligent portion of the native com- 
munity. Its progress has been steady and grati- 
fying; the labourers have sustained their parts 
with unabated ardour—converts have been af- 
forded them to stimulate them in their work, 
and conviction of the truth of our holy faith has 
been generally impressed on the minds of most 
of the matured youth under their care. Great 
efforts have been made to alarm and prejudice 
the Hindoos, but the number of pupils has con- 
stantly increased. This shows that there is a 
strong feeling among the parents of the young 
men, of confidence in the abilities, integrity and 
perseverance of the conductors. A department 
for teaching the higher branches of knowledge, 
called the Cottece Department, has been 
instituted this year; but that which is most de- 
lightful in connection with this institution is, 
that though the founders and teachers have fear- 
lessly advocated an uncompromising Christian 
Education, and of their desire and endeavour to 
lead every pupil to embrace the Christian faith, 
it has more students than the school and college 
which is patronized by government, and which 
excludes systematically Christianity, the Bible. 

A Hindoo newspaper says: the missionaries 
are worthy of boundless praise for the money 
they spend and the labours they undertake for 
the benefit of all persons. Mr. Alexander 
Duffespecially, by the gift ofknowledge, enlight- 
ens the eyes of many natives, therefore the grati- 
tude which the people of this country owe him, 
is beyond measure, inexpressible. The parents 
of those scholars brought them into the world 
indeed, but Mr. Duff by giving them the eyes 
of knowledge has imparted to them the riches 
by which they may support their families and 
with care and reflection pass their days in com- 
fort. Where can they find such a benevolent 
friend as Mr. Duff? therefore, the fathers and 
grandfathers of these children ought to call upon 
that gentleman, and by some marks of respect ex- 
press their great gratitude.” 

On account of the advanced studies of the 
higher classes, the Institution in May 1840 was 
divided into two departments, the one prepara- 
tory the other collegiate. ‘The studies in the 
latter are so averaged as to occupy in regular 
succession four years. The number in the 
school is eight hundred and twenty-one, in the 
college forty-nine. No one, says the friend of 
India, will dispute the claim to be called a col- 
lege, of a Seminary where Brown’s Mental 
Philosophy and Laplace’s Mecanique Celeste 
are text books in Mental and Physical Science. 
At the public examination the students were led 
discursively through the mazes of Mental Phil- 
osophy. Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, 
and in history both sacred and profane, and in 
every thing gave proof of the thorourh going in- 
struction to which they have been accustomed. 

In the first, or Freshman class, there are 
twenty-two students. The branches of study 
are the first four books of Moses, four gospels 
and Acts, Horne’s Evidences of Christianity, 
Poetical Instructer, History of England, Po- 
litical economy, English Composition, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Simple Equations, Geometry, 
first three books of Euclid, first six books of 
Euclid, Plane trigonometry, Lardner’s Pneu- 
matics, and the Bengali and Hindustani, and 
Persian languages. 

The second class (eleven students,) pursues 


the study of the Bible, Horne’s Evidences, Jew- 
ish Calendar—thirty-one lectures on Christian 


Doctrine—History of Charles V.—First book 


of Cowper’s Task—Leechman’s Logic—Eng- 


lish Composition—Geometry, Heights and Dis- 
tances, Mensuration of Surfaces, Land Survey- 
ing, Mensuration of the Circle—Algebra, Arith- 
metical and Geometrical Progression, Binomial 
Theorem, Theory of Logarithms, and Logar- 
ithmic Arithmetic—Mylne’s Astronomy, Prac- 
tical Astronomy—Construction and use of the 
Sextant—Brewster’s Optics—Bengali, Hindus- 
tani, and Persian—Bengali and English Ver- 
sions. 

The third class, (eight students,) Bible, Pa- 
ley’s Evidences, Lectures on Theology, Political 
Economy, Paradise Lost, four books—Conic Sec- 
tions, Solid Geometry, 11th and 12th books of 
Eucid, Physical and Practical Astronomy, use 
of Instruments, (text books, Mylne and Her- 
schel,) Statics, including the Composition and 
Resolution of forces, Mechanical Powers, &c. 
Brewster’s Optics, Brown’s Mental Philosophy, 
Bengalic and Hindustani. 

The fourth year, (eight students,) these 
young men have gone through a whole course 
of Analytical Trigonometry and Analytical Ge- 
ometry, and have studied the Bible, Brown’s 
Mental Philosophy, Thomson’s Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Laplacés Mecanique Celeste. 
Essays on Different Subjects. 

The preparatory school has fourteen classes, 
the studies are of such a character as are taught 
inour best Academies. Few colleges in our coun- 
try presenta fuller courseofstudy. ‘The students 
are in our eyes the hope of India, evidently they 
will be the valuable assistants at every mission, 
and let itbe the prayerofthe churches that they 
may be made of God “ able ministers of the New 
Testament.” 


For the Presbyterian 
DIOCESE OF NEW YORK. 


Brief Notices of the Annual Report of the Prelate to the 
Convention of the Episcopal Church in New York. 


The Diocese of New York covers the terri- 
tory occupied by the Synods of Albany and 
New York; we have no means of ascertaining 
whether the Diocese has as many priests as we 
have ordained ministers, or as many deacons 
as we have licentiates. ‘The Prelate mentions 
some things we are very glad to hear—one of 
them is an approximation to our own mode of 
dispensing the Lord’s Supper. ‘“ At the com- 
munion,” says he, “in All-saints’ church, New 
York, | was a most gratified witness of the 
method adopted by the rector, for complying 
with the rubric which forbids the removal of 
the remaining consecrated elements from the 
church, and orders that the minister and other 
communicants, shall immediately after the bles- 
sing, reverently eat and drink the same. The 
blessing having been pronounced, and the silent 
devotions offered, the communicants remained 
quietly in their pews. The wardens advanced, 
received the blessed symbols from the rector, 
and proceeded to hand the same to the commu- 
nicants in their pews. Perfect silence was ob- 
served until the directions of the Church had 
been fuliy followed, when the return of the 
wardens to the rector with the patens and cha- 
lices, was the signal for leaving the church. | 
had never witnessed a more appropriate and 
solemn observance of the rule.” 

Thus even to the eyes of a Prelate, our sim- 
ple apostolical mode, is solemn, and appropriate. 

We cannot but commend Dr. Onderdonk for 
reproving the miserable practice, so cammon, 
of building churches which cannot be paid for. 
He also mentions a very interesting case, in 
which a congregation being about to build, were 
greatly perplexed how to choose between the 
sites liberally offered them, knowing that the 
refusal of either would deprive them of the aid 
of the person offering the ground. They ap- 
plied to the prelate to appoint a commitiee to 
select the site; he did so, and the result was a 
judicious choice and the preservation of amity. 
He censures freely the course of those who of- 
fer a lot of land in order to advance their world- 
ly interest, and who will be bitter enemies if 


the congregation build on another spot. “ I am 
almost tempted to think that all he can do, is 
paid for at too great a price, by having a man 
of such a spirit connected at al] with ecclesiasti- 


cal concerns.” Our churches would do well to — 


consider this. 


He tells us that the church at Cherry Valley 
is nearly extinct, and adds the foll@wing hint: 
“| have distressing fears as to the cause of 
this, but it will probably never be fully appre- 


ciated by man, until the day vhichwill lay 
bare the secrets of all hearts.” We natice also 
that in Vermont, two Episcopal parishes have 
dwindled to nothing. 


During the year, Gouverneur Morris, of . 


Westchester county, New York, has erected a 
neat Episcopal meeting-house, at his own cost. 


Three gentlemen in the state of New York had _ 


previously made an equally munificent dona- 
tion to the same sect. Has any one ever done 
the like favour to the Presbyterian Church in 
America? Thomas Gladstone, of Fasque, 
Scotland, has lately built and (we believe) en- 
dowed a Presbyterian church at Leith. 

The Prelate, in urging the importance of mis- 
sionary efforts in the diocese, indulges in the 
following strain : “ There are many other places 
where the Church is unknown, where heresy 
and schism are rife, where infidelity reigns, and 
vice and immorality triumph, and where mis- 
guided though honest zealots wage ungodly 
warfare for or against mere hair-breadth dis- 
tinctions among the multiform departures from 
evangelical val catholic verity.” This is non- 
sense mingled up with misstatement. We 
would like to know the names of the places. 
Now we must be permitted to ask “ our right 
reverend brother” why seeing he knows of so 
many doleful instances of this sort, he does not 
in his preaching tour, spend some time in en- 
lightening these dark places? Why does he in 
going on his peregrinations, content himself 
with a few efforts to lead men to know Jesus 
Christ? why content himself with an argument 
in favour of a liturgy or sémething equally con- 
nected with the great command of preaching 
the gospel? Surely he pays a great compli- 
ment to those whom he calls heretics and schis- 
matics, when having an opportunity of preach- 
ing to their flocks from their pulpits, he con- 
tents himself with reading a short essay on 
some topic of interest only to his own sect: 
does he not in effect say, “‘ these people hear all 
the blessed truths of the gospel, and therefore | 
need only read over for the seventieth time ci- 
tations from Calvin, &c. in favour of a liturgy? 
He calls Whitefield and Wesley “ distinguished 
enthusiasts,” and speaks of the fruits of their 
labours as “ their respective schisms ;” but let 
him, think, would Whitefield or Wesley traverse 
annually a district and do no more than he 
does to make sinners consider their ways, or to 
help Christians on to God? It is easy to revile 
Whitefield, or to sneer at him as an enthusiast, 
but it is a blessed thing for a dying world when 
God raises up such a man to preach Christ cru- 
cified. 

There are forty-six candidates for Holy Or- 
ders; among the names we recognize F. S. 
Mines, formerly a minister of the Presbytery of 
New York, and Philemon E. Coe, a licentiate, 
(not an ordained minister, as the Churchman 
reports him) of Elizabethtown Presbytery, and 
Samuel H. Coxe, jr. We cannot say that the 
last is a son of Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn—if he is, 
he haselongated his“ patronymic mondsyllable.” 

We do not learn from this report that any 
new congregations have been organized during 
the year. Not a few congregations were in- 
debted to the Presbyterian, and Dutch Reform- 
ed, and Methodist and Baptist churches, for the 
use of their houses of worship, when the Pre- 
late came; which debt they repay by endea- 
vouring to alienate the minds of our people 
from us. 

It appears that though this diocese does not 
extend through one half of the state of New 
York, yet that in three counties, the Prelate has 
rarely ever preached, there being no Episcopal 
congregation—in seven counties they have only 
one parish in each, and in seven others only 
three ineach. But what is striking, and indi- 
cative of a peculiar state of things, is that while 
in Brooklyn and New York city, three hundred 
and forty-eight persons were confirmed curing 
the year, in all the rest of the diocese only two 
hundred and thirty-eight were confirmed. ‘The 
pastoral relation seems easily broken—no less 
than twenty-six ministers have changed from 
one place to another, some going out of the di- 
ocese, or up their charges, and others 
having retired to the scarcely less arduous, 
though usually more profitable, avocation of 
keeping boarding schools. §Ravenscrorr. 


For the Pres 
A QUERY. 


Mr. Editor—Some of the Episcopal papers 
habitually speak of other denominations ag 
“Dissenters.” Will they have the goodness to 
tell the world what they mean by this designa- 
tion? According to Webster, and others, a 
Dissenter is “one who separates from the ser- 
vice and worship of any established Church.” 
Do these writers mean to set up the claims of an 
“ Established Church” for their denomination? 
Would they likea union with the State? And, 
since they cannot get the substance, will they 
take the shadow, and deport themselves towards 
other Churches as though they were allied with 
the Government ? 

According to my plain notions, if they do 
not mean something of this sort, their use of 
the term is very nonsensical. ‘There can be no 
* Dissenters” where there is not an Establjsh- 
ment. In England, all are Dissenters except 
the Episcopalians. In Scotland, the Episcopa- 
lians, and various other sects, are Dissenters. 
If respect is had, therefore, to the state of things 
in the mother country, the Episcopalians this 
side the water are as much Dissenters as any 
other ecclesiastical body. Whether the High 
Church party among them are willing to remain 
in the position of Dissenters, is more than I 
would venture to assert. But I hope before they 
are wedded to the State, they will let their Bi- 
shop of Kentucky send for his Oriental priests, 
and have the whole body of the clergy apostol- 
ically immersed, so that if we are to have an 
Establishment at all, it shall be a little completer 
than any thing they have got in the old coun- 
try. A Prarn Cuurcuman. 


For the Presbytenan. 
THOUGHTS 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF MISS HARRIET ELIZA VOGDEs, 
IN HER 14TH YEAR.—BY A YOUNG FRIEND. 


I have watched the fruit ripened and mellow- 
ed by age hang for a time on its parent stem, 
till at length it fell to earth, and have thought 
how fit an emblem this of him, who with locks 
silvered by the hand of time, having passed 
with honour through this vale of tears, steps 
across the tomb to put on the ever-youthful gar- 
ments of immortality. 1 have watched the flow- 
ers too when hearing in the distance the howling 
winds of winter, they flung away their sweet- 
ness on the passing gale, and restored to earth 
that clay which they had so long beautified. So 
thought I is life, its fairy landscapes every where 
spread out before the eye, some destined to eter- 
nal beauty, and its sunny meadows appear in 
the future covered with a living verdure. Yet 
alas! how soon are its brightest ornaments 
blighted by the winds which sweép over it, 
from the cold regions of the grave. ‘Thus has 
another, and one of its loveliest flowers just fal- 
len in the person of the young friend to whose 
memory these lines are designed as a tribute. 
She occupied no mean place in that part of life 
where it was her lot to grow; and whether she 
was the centre around which clustered the af- 
fections of so many admiring friends, or cheer- 
ed by her lively disposition the family fire-side, 
or was the favourite object on which the love of 
numerous associates was fixed, her amiable and 
lovely character warranted the indulgence of the 


highest expectations even of a fond parent’s heart. 
But that which most adorned her, and which 
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doubtless gave additional charms to those she 
naturally possessed, was her piety. For though 
surrounded by gaiety, and solicited by every in- 
ducement which fashion could present to become 
her votary, she still remembered to direct her 
footsteps by that light which leads to the land 
of unalloyed happiness. But she has passed 
away, just entering on the pleasures of life, the 
present joyous, the future bright, the horizon 
cloudless, her barque as yet unmoved by the 
angry surge of lile’s tempestuous sea, when 
her sun went suddenly down, the dark waters 
of death gathered around her, and she depar‘ed 
to mingle in the scenes of eternity. Yet while 
our friends are thus passing to the land where 
clouds and shadows rest, the Christian hears 
aloud, above the voice of mourning, the charm- 
ing assurance of him who is the friend of man, 
that he has conquered death, and led him captive 
at his chariot wheels ; and while he employs him 
to draw the dark veil before his people’s eyes, and 
shut out the light of the world from their view, 
it is in order that he may shine resplendently 
behind the scene, and gladden them for ever 
with his presence. If through the power of 
divine grace the Christian is enabled while hcre 
amid hig many corruptions to exhibit his lovely 
character, to what degree of glory may he not 
attain when the pure spirit freed from the clogs 
-of time, shall know no barrier to its onward pro- 
gress in holiness. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


gOUR CLERGY IN THE ACTIVE DISCHARGE OF 
THE MINISTERIAL DUTY. 


Hooker and Agnew of Philadelphia, have just 
published a work on “ Diseases of the Chest. A 
treatise on the uses of the lungs and on the 
causes and cure of Pulmonary consumption, 
from the pen of Samuel Sheldon Fitch, A. M., 
M. D.,” and which is inscribed to his friend, 
Dr. Samuel Jackson. The fitle of this book 
alone is sufficient to attract to it a very general 
attention which will be well rewarded by a 
careful reading. Diseases of the chest are so 
common that few of us are not interested in the 
subject either on account of ourselves or of 
some relation who is unhappily a victim. ‘The 
book is written for “ the general as well as pro- 
fessional reader,” and is so far free from the 
technical language of medical works in general, 
that it will be easily understood by any person 
of ordinary intelligence. For the two-fold pur- 
pose of enabling the author to give a specimen 
of his manner and a seasonable monition to 
many who need it, | have made the following 
selection from a ba syd relating to the duties 
ofaclergyman. “In a great many churches, 
says the writer, he is expected (however young 
or feeble in health) to preach two or three times 
every Sunday, besides his week day lectures, 
his Bible classes, his Sunday school, visiting 
the sick, and last not least, visiting all his con- 

regation. I should say in addition to this, he 

as all his sermons to write and prepare, pre- 
scribing an amount of physical and mental ef- 
fort to try the brain, limbs and lungs of a vete- 
ran. I have always thought that our city cler- 
gymen have to perform at least double what 
should be required of them. I addition to all 
this, their salaries are so limited that very few 
of them are able to keep horses. So far as they 
take exercise at all, it must be pedestrian.” 
And not to prevent the reading of my piece by 
making it too long, I will only add, that arduous 
as the duties of the ministry of all denomina- 
tions must necessarily be in the city, they would 


be incomparably better able to perform them if 


they could be indulged with their forenoon for 
uninterrupted study. If those who have “ busi- 
ness that demands despatch,” and which will 
not admit of delay, would always retire so soon 
as their errand is done. Dr. Green when a pas- 
tor, it is said, submitted to such invasions of his 
hours for study, with great reluctance, and would 
sometimes come down to the parlour, and re- 
ceive his visitors, at such an unwelcome hour, 
with his pen in his hand. But the intruders, 
‘most to be feared, aré those Who are t60 obtuse 
to interpret a hint no more significant than this. 
The representation of Dr. Fitch in relation to 
the labours of the city pastor is not exaggerated. 
Yet none but those who suffer the evil can ima- 
gine how greatly they are enhanced by the 
grievance now mentioned, and which not only 
exists to a vexatious degree, but which, I fear, 
is on the increase, to the great annoyance of 

Many Pastors. 


For the Presbyterian. 
FUNERAL SERMONS. 

In some parts of the country the practice 
prevails of having a sermon preached at every 
funeral—even those of infants. I think there 
are serious Objections to the practice, objec- 
tions which should make reasonable people wil- 
ling to abandon it. Here are two or three. 

1. It imposes too much labour upon pastors. 
Frequently have I heard Pastors complain of 
the practice as needlessly multiplying their la- 
bours ; “‘ but,” (they have added,) “‘the people 
expect it, and it would burt their feelings or of- 
fend them if we should refuse.” 

2. A great many people die who are not 
worthy to have a funeral sermon preached over 
their remains. How incongruous it is to have 
a sermon for men who scarcely ever entered a 
church door in their lives, or who were immoral 
in their habits. 

3. There ought to be some difference in the 

neral obsequies of eminent saints and the un- 
converted. Funeral sermons were formerly con- 

chiefly not to Christians simply, but to 
eminent Christians. Why should it not be so now? 

This is a matter which does not concern me 
personally. The practice does not prevail where 
I live: if it did, 1 would try my best, by kind 
and persuasive means, to get it abolished. But 
1 feel for pastors who are over-burthened, and 
[ think religion would thrive better in their con- 
gregations without the help of so many funeral 
sermons. 


WEAK AND SEEMING CHRISTIANS. 

The weak Christian, though he hath no sin 
but what he is a hater of, and fain would be de- 
livered from, yet, alas! how imperfect is his 
deliverance! And how weak is the hatred of 
his sin, and mixed with so much proneness to 
it, that his life is much blemished with the spots 
of his offences. ‘Though his unbelief, and pride, 
and worldliness are not predominant in him, 
yet are they (or some of them) still so strong, 
and fight so much against his faith, humility, 
and heavenliness, thathe can scarcely tell which 
hath the u per hand; nor can others that see 
the failings of his life, discern whether the good 
or the evil be most prevalent. ‘Though it be 
heaven which he most seeketh, though earth is 
so much regarded by him, that his heavenly- 
mindedness is greatly dumped and suppressed 
by it. And though it be the way of godliness 
and obedience which he walketh in, yet is it 
with so many stumblings and falls, if not devia- 
tions also, that maketh him oft a burden to him- 
self; a shame to his profession, and a snare or 
trouble to those about him. His heart is like an 
ill-swept house, that hath many a sluttish cor- 
ner in it. And his life is like a moth-eaten gar- 
ment, which hath many a hole, which you may 
see if you bring it into the light. (1 Cor. iii. 
vi. 6—8; xi. 18—22, &c.) 

And for the seeming Christian, his repent- 
ance doth but crop the branches, it goeth not to 
the root and heart of his sin; it leaveth his 
fleshy mind and interest in the dominion ; it 
polisheth his life, but maketh: him not a new 
creature; it casteth away those sins which the 
flesh can spare, and which bring more shame, 
or loss, or trouble with them, than worldly ho- 
nour, gain, or pleasure; but still he is a very 
worldling at the heart ; and the sins which his 
fleshy pleasures and solidity consists in, he will 
hide by confessions and seeming oppositions, 
but never mortify and forsake. As Judas, that 
while he followed Christ was yet a thief, and a 
covetous hypocrite. (Joho xii. 6; 1 Tim. vi. 
10.)—Bazter 


DANGERS OF THE MINISTRY. 
The New England Puritan, in describing t 
peculiar danger of ministers of the gospel, uses 
the following language : 

“The minister's employment is beset with 
temptations to indulge the passion of ambition— 
& passion most destructive of piety. If any 
think the assumption of the sacred office does 
asa matter of course put out every spark of 
ambition, and that the preaching of the gospel 
admits no scope for the aspirings of a worldly 
mind, they strangely mistake the matter. It is 
very true, that those who choose the ministry as 
a field of ambition, make a most foolish choice, 
yet if any one permits his spirit of ambition to 
follow him into the ministry, he can feed that 
spirit amid his most sacred employments: he 
has only to substitute the desire to advance him- 
self, instead of the desire to advance the true 
ends of the ministry, and make that desire the 
impelling cause of the same efforts which a no- 
bler desire would prompt. He may labour to 
execute well every work, for the sake of his 
own advancement in public esteem, instead of 
doing it for the sake of the immortal interests of 
his people. Thus the serpent may glide through 
the whole tissue of his labours. Ambition may 
take the chair, and dictate every thought, and 
turn every period which he pens. It may su- 
perintend the whole course of his studies—it 
may give the kindling to the fervors of his ad- 
dresses—it may even stimulate the earnestness 
of his prayers. ‘Thus while the hearer can de- 
tect nothing wrong, this foul and subtle spirit 
may be polluting the springs and choking the 
life of godliness. ‘Too many promising minis- 
ters of the gospel have found their destruction 
here. 

Flattery has also been the occasion of the 
ruin of some. Some out of kindness kill their 
minister by flattery, and some flatter their min- 
ister without kindness. And what shall the vic- 
tim of such mistaken kindness do to save him- 
self? Civility, perhaps, prevents his rebuking 
the flatterer; and he himself is subject to like 
passions with other men. And if Satan were 
plotting the fall of an eminent minister—if he 
wished to extinguish the piety, cripple the use- 
fulness, and ruin the character and soul of a 
successful minister—he could find no surer way 
than to surround him with a plenty of kind ad- 
mirers, burning daily incense before him—some 
delicately insinuating, and others coarsely ut- 
tering his praise—so as to keep him always and 
by all means reminded that he himself is some 
great one. It would require great force of the 
principle of grace, to sustain the vigour of piety 
amid a cloud of the incense of adulation. 

Flattery does but invite the minister of God 
to worship himself—to make self his idol. And 
when self-worship becomes habitual, true piety 
and homage to God are smothered, and the 
ministry becomes offensive to God—because of 
its idolatrous character—and it would not be 
strange if the deluded man should come into 
temptation, and be given up to some presump- 
tuous sins, that shall put his flatterers to silence, 
by showing him forth to the world to be far 
from the angel that he was proclaimed to be. 
When the applauding multitude heard the voice 
of a god in the harangue of a Herod, it was 
time for God to smite him, in a way to show 
that he was but a worm, and make him as of- 
fensive in the eye of the world as he had been 
in the eye of heaven.—For a like reason now 
and then, an idolized minister that had appro- 
priated to himself the hosannas that belong to 
God, has been shorn of his glory by a disgrace- 
ful fall.” | 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

In the Missionary Chronicle for December, 
we find the following news from the Missions : 

“From Singapore we are thankful to learn 
the safe arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn on 
the 12th of July; Mrs. H.’s health being much 
improved. From India, we have letters to the 
18th of August, from which we shall make ex- 
tracts in our next number. Mr. Morrison’s 
health was not better, and Messrs. Warren and 
Freeman had been quite unwell, the former se- 
riously ill, though mercifully restored to their 
usual health. At Sabathu, the native catechist, 
William Charan, had left the mission under 
very unsatisfactory circumstances. With these 
exceptions, the intelligence conveyed by -these 
letters is highly encouraging. Messrs. Rankin, 
McAuley and their companions speak with 
much gratitude of their safe arrival at Futteh- 
gurh, and have entered on their important la- 
bours. A native youth, teacher of the city 
school, was baptized and admitted to the church 
at that station on the first Sabbath in August. 
At Saharunpur the schools are doing well, and 
the little church now includes twelve members, 
counting the missionaries. They were expect- 
ing soon to baptize one of the youths in the 
boarding school, of whose piety they thought 
favourably. At Allahabad the brethren speak 
encouragingly of their prospects, and were 
anxiously waiting for the additional printing 
press, which before this time, we trust, has 
reached them. Another native, a Mohamme. 
dan, had been admitted to the communion of 
the church. 

“From Bangkok, Siam, we learn, through 
the Watchman of the South, that Mr. Buell, his 
wife, and little daughter, were well on the 8th 
of April. The Rev. W. Slapter, of the Baptist 
Board at that station, had gone to his rest. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE SAVIOUR. 

“« Thesatonement of Christ is the corner-stone 
of revelation ; but it is possible to consider this 
great object of the Saviour’s coming into the 
world to make a propitiation for sin so exclusive- 
ly as to forget or at least not sufficiently to pon- 
der over, his example. Yet the importance of 
such a study must be very obvious, as it is cal- 
culated intimately to affect our own character 
and happiness. 

“ The study of the example of our blessed 
Lord supplies us with principles and with mo- 
tives, the two great elements of character; a 
man is, what his principles and motives are. 

“The study of our Lord’s example supplies 
us with principles i. e., with rules of action, with 
the knowledge of what is right and what is 
wrong, of what is good and of what is evil, and 
that in reference to our case and circumstances. 
How important this is! Indeed there is a pe- 
culiar advantage in the exhibition of principles 
by example; it is more easy and attractive; 
there is a liveliness in facts, and in the incidents 
of life, which engages attention, which comes 
more home to the heart than abstract discussions 
and treatises on morals which to many are re- 
pulsive, and in a measure beyond the reach of 
the majority of men. 

‘* Besides which, example is more definite. It 
is principles embodied and in action, rendered 
palpable; just as an exact picture of an object 
is better calculated to convey an idea of it than 
a description by words. Hence this is the mode 
of teaching generally adopted in Scripture. The 
holy Scriptures are a mass of facts illustrating 
principles. But the example of our Lord has 
peculiar advantages attaching to it in this re- 
spect; it is an exhibition of those principles 
which are most generally necessary; for in. 
stance, from the station he assumed, and the 
circumstances through which he passed, he was 
emphatically a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. And the general complaint of hu- 
man life is that of sorrow, trouble, uneasiness, 
difficulty. It has become an inseparable con- 
dition of our present state. (Gen. iii. 17—19.) 
As it is here, then, we most want to know how 
to act, what dispositions of mind become us, so 
the example of the Saviour shows us this. Are 
we alarmed at the apprehension of evil coming 
upon ust May we pray to have it turned away 
from us? The example of our Lord in Geth- 
semane directs what todo. We may pray as 
he did, ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.’ But with what limitation may 


wilt.” Does the tempest beat high? are we in| 
the very depths of affliction 1 what shall we do? 
What did our Saviour? ‘ Being in an agony, 
he prayed the more earnestly.’ (Luke xx. 44.) 
‘ With strong crying and tears he offered up 

rayers and supplications.’ (Hebréws~v:~7+} 

hink of this, you who are in affliction ; though 
God is unchangeable, he is not inexorable. 
Regard to prayer, to your prayer, if you are 
truly his servant, enters into the plan of his 
moral government of the universe; and, as 
Christ ‘in the days of his flesh offered up pray- 
ers and supplications with strong crying and 
tears unto him that was able to save, and was 
heard in that he feared ;’ in this he has shown 
to you, though the weakest of his people, the 
principle on which you are to act. (James v. 13,) 
‘Is any afflicted, let him piay, always 
and not faint.” (Luke xviii. 1.)”—Rev. 
Nicholls. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Unirep States anp Enciann.—It has been 
stated in some of the newspapers that Mr. Steven- 
son, our late Minister to England, has given it as 
his opinion that there was a strong prospect of the 
breaking out of hostilities between this country and 
Great Britain. This statement is expressly contra- 
dicted by the Richmond Inquirer; and the Madiso- 
nian of Saturday says:—** We have good reason to 
believe that no such opinion has been at 
Mr. Stevenson—on the contrary, it is understood, 
that he has represented the British Government and 
people as disposed for peace with our country, and 
that there was nothing in the present relations of the 
two countries, which might not be adjusted by ne- 
gociation.” 

Corovrep Emicrants.—The Baltimore papers 
announce the departure of the brig Zaine from that 
port for Trinidad, with forty or fifty coloured emi- 

rants, who intend to make that country their future 

omes. They comprise men, women, and children, 
and have on board a large quantity of provisions. 
The Zaine has also a full cargo, consisting of tobac- 
co, flour, bacon, &c. Several of the emigrants (says 
the Clipper) have heretofore visited that settlement, 
and so well are they satisfied with its locality and 
climate, that they have determined to make it their 
future residence. 


Air Spaincs.—Our readers (says the New York 
Express) may not be generally aware that Rail 
Road Cars are now being constructed to rest on air 
springs, or in other words on iron pistons, moving in 
air-tight cylinders. The effect is wonderful. The 
the cars ride smoothly and comfortably, and one may 
read or write in them very easily. But this is not 
all. It has been found a great waste to carry flour 
in barrels upon railroads, in consequence of the jar. 
This invention is a complete remedy, and flour may 
now be transported on railways as well as on canals. 
The Jersey, and New York, and Erie Rail Road 
Companies are adopting the invention. 


New Jersey Scnoot Funp.—By the Report of 
the Trustees of the School Fund of New Jersey to 
the Legislature, it appears that returns have been 
received from only eight hundred and ninety-one 
School districts out of about fourteen hundred, into 
which the state is divided. In those which have 
reported, there were 54,430 children between the 
ages of 5 and 16; of whom 41,310 attended school. 
The number of children in the State between the 
same ages is estimated at 96,945. The number of 
children attending primary and common schools was 
stated in the census to be 51,335 ; leaving the num- 
ber without education in the State at 45,619. 


Bank or Burrato.—On Wednesday last Vice 
Chancellor Whittlesey made out an order for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the Bank of Buffalo. An 
order has been issued to the Comptroller to redeem 
the circulation of the bank out of the safety fund i 
his possession. = 


Unitep States Banx.—The judgment recently 
recovered by the United States against the Bank of 
United States, (for the amount retained by the latter 
as damages on the protested Paris bills of exchange, ) 
has been confirmed by the U. S. Circuit sitting at 
Philadelphia. 


Antaracite.—The anthracite coal regions in Penn- 
sylvania, have this year turned out nearly 850,000 
tons—which is about 100,000 tous more than they 
yielded last year. 


Cuurcnes.—There are nearly one hundred houses 
of public worship in Chester county, Pa.—namely, 
Friends 27, Methodists 16, Presbyterian 14, Baptist 
14, German Baptist 2, Reformed Baptist 1, E pisco- 
pal 5, Lutheran 5, Datch Reformed 5, Mennomist 5. 


Cuinese Museum.—Nathan Dunn, with the Chi- 
nese Collection, sailed from New York on Wednes- 
day 24th ult. in the packet ship Hendrick Hudson, 
Captain Morgan, for London. He goes to London 
to exhibit his collection, under the patronage of the 
crown, and with an order from the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty to admit it free of duty. 


Tennessee.—The school fund of Tennessee, in- 
vested in various Bank stocks, is now $1,053,631.31, 
The amount expended the past year for the support 
of schools aud academies is $215,316.82. he 
other expenses of the State Government for the year 
ending October Ist, 1841, amount to $251,931.93, 
and $189,590.47 remain in the Treasury. 


Tue Winnesacoes.—A correspondent of the Ga- 
lena Gazette, writing from Prarie du Chien, under 
date of Nov. 4, says, “that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to treat with the Winnebagoes, to induce 
them to remove further North, will not be able to 
accomplish their object. Some of the chiefs will 
not meet them. ‘Those who have had a talk say in 
plain terms, they will hear no further propositions, as 
they do not want tomove again.” 


Tue Seneca Treaty.—We have repeatedly 
spread before our readers the details of this treaty, 
and commented as best we might upon its injustice. 
It may be remembered that after a searching in- 
vestigation, the Senate of the United States, shortly 
before the close of Mr. Vam Buren’s administration, 
authorized the ratification of the treaty, with a con- 
dition, however, that the President should first be 
satisfied of its having been obtained and executed in 
good faith, and in strict compliance with the instruc- 
tions given to the commissioners by whom it was ne- 
gotiated. President Van Buren was not satisfied— 
as may be inferred frum the fact that he did not rati- 
fy the treaty—nor has it yet been ratified by Presi- 
dent Tyler. The Seneca Indians are still making 
great efforts to obtain another and a thorough in- 
vestigation, and to prevent the consummation of the 
purchase until it shall have been assented to by a 
majority of the chiefs in full council. At Rochester, 
on Tuesday 23d ult. a large ane of the citizens 
was addressed upon the subject by Jemmy Johnson, 
a chief about sixty-five years old, and represented to 
be the successor of Red Jacket. He spoke in his 
native language, a young Seneca officiating as inter- 
preter.—New York Com. Adv. 

Erte Ram Roap.—The New York Express 
speaking of the New Yorkand Erie Rail Road says, 
* We have watched its operations with care, and we 
have said, as we now say, it will prove another Erie 
Canal for this city. At this moment the company is 
obliged to refuse the freight offered for tra lation 
in consequence of not having cars enough fur the 
business. Every exertion is- making to supply the 
deficiency. Its receipts are now pees as large as 
those of some of our best northern roads,”’ 


PennsyYLvania Sitk.—A report of the silk opera- 
tions in a portion of Lancaster county, in this State, 
gives the following :—** Charles Herr raised and 
reeled 552 Ibs. of cocoons ; John Lummy and broth- 
er raised 534 Ibs. of cocoons and reeled 60 lbs. of 
silk, and are now purchasing cocoons and reeling 
daily; Charles Carson raised and reeled 5244 |bs. 
of cocoons, Dr. Bowman raised 188 |bs. of cocoons, 
John Wissler 2644, Mr. Milligen 160, Joho Mitzler 
78, Perker & Kentz 143, Mr. Demuth 190, two 
young ladies at Litze 68. Numerous others raised 
smaller quantities, say 20 to 50 Ibs. each. The 
above named quantities will, of course, yield two 
hundred and seventy pounds of reeled silk.”’ 


Fatat Accipent.—Capt. Cadwallader, in com- 
mand of the steamboat ** Oconee,” broke both of his 
legs by having them caught in a coil of the cable, as 
he was heaving his boat off a sand bar, a few days 
since, near Pittsourgh. Amputation was necessary 
and the Captain has since died. 


A Lost Man.—The Sandusky Clarion gives an 
account of the mystericus disappearance of William 
H. Hunter, formerly a member of Congress from 
that district. He was engaged in hunting, on the 

ninsula in Dunbury township, Ottowa county. 

ate in the afternoon of Thursday, Nov. 4th, he 
separated from two of his associates, in the pursuit 
of game; since which time, he has not been heard 
from. ‘There wasno uneasiness about him at the 
time, as he had intimated an intention of seeking 
different quarters for the night, froin. those he had 
occupied the previous night; but his continued ab- 


’sence, excited serious apprehensions that some ca- 


lamity had befallen him, and large bodies of men 
from both sides of the bay have been several days 
engaged in hunting for him; but without the least 
success. 


Convention 1n THE West.—A business Conven- 


we thus pray? With the same limitation as he 


did, ‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 


tion of the producing classes of the Miami Valley, 
without party distinction, is proposed to be held at! 
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Hamilton, Ohio, on the 14th of January. This 
meeting is suggested by the proceedings in Lawrence 
county favourable to Home indastry, and a Tariff of 
protection, and is designed to further those objects. 


Cast Iron ror Raitroaps-—The Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Register says that the Engineer of the Hi- 


“WasseeRajjroad has proposed to the Directors to 


substitute cast ivon.rails instead of rolled iron. It 
is supposed that on thé whole line at least $150,000 
will be saved by this change. The Boston Adver- 
tiser says, however, that the experiment on the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railread has clearly proved that 
cast iron is very unsuitable for rails, on account of 
its liability to.break, and that in the end it will prove 
more expensive than wrought iro. 


New Cotieoss.—The friends of Dart- 
mouth College are engaged inan attempt to raise by 
subscription $30,000, for the purpose of enlarging 
the library procuring a new and improved philoso- 
hical apparatus, and establishinga college press. It 
is stated that several thousands have been subscribed 
in Hanover and its vicinity, and one thousand in 
Keene, N. H. Subscription papers have been in 
circulation for some weeks in order to raise money 
for Amherst College. ‘The reader will recollect 
that one of the buildings of Williams College was 
burnt duwn a few weeks since, and that the trustees 
propose to obtain by subscription the funds neces- 
sary to replace it. 

Massacuusetts Cuaritasce Eve ano Ear Iv- 
FIRMARY.—T'he number of patients admitted during 
the year ending on the Ist of October, wae 762— 
597 with diseases of the eye, and 157 of the ear; of 
which 116 were house patients, The average ex- 
pense of the establishment is about $1SC0 per an- 
num, of which 1000 is paid by the state. Patients 
are received from al! parts of the state. The whole 
number of patients treated since the conmencement 
of the Institution in 1821, is stated at 11,638—and 
the number cf house patients 446. 


Sincucar Coincipence.—One of our citizens has 
two sons who are settled in ** distant lands.”’ One of 
them resides in IIlinois and the other in Texas. They 
have not been in this quarter, nor seen each other, 
for five years. A few mornings since, the father was 
standing at the Lowell depot, just as the cars had ar- 
rived from Boston. One of the passengers, observ- 
ing him, came toward him unperceived and “ tapped 
him” ontheshoulder. Looking up, he beheld before 
him, his son, who had just arrived from Texas, ‘They 
started from the depot, busy in conversation. They 
had gone but a few steps, when another person who 
had been a passenger in the same train, came up be- 
hind them and touched them on the shoulders. Look- 
ing round, to their astonishment and delight they be- 
held before them the son whose residence is in Illi- 
nois. ‘The meeting was to each of them altogether 
unexpected. The sons had passed from Boston to 
Lowell in the same train of cars without having ob- 
served each other. ‘The father knew nothing of the 
intended visits of his sons, and the sons were quite as 
ignorant of the movements of each other.—Lowell 
Courter. 


Removine a City.—The buildings in Marion 
City, on the Mississippi river, the same town in 
which so many eastern purchasers got their fingers 
burned a few years since, are being removed to 
Hannibal, a town some twelve miles below, on the 
bank of the river. Lots which sold at from two to 
six or eight hundred dollars, and frame houses which 
cost from eight to fifteen hundred dollars, can now 
be bought at less than a hundred, lot and building 
included. When the buildings are removed to Han- 
nibal they will be worth something, for there is no 
town on the Missouri advancing more steadily and 
rapidly, than this same place. Its business is already 
very large in a commercial point of view, and within 
its limits is fast accumulating wealth, industry, 
population, and all the elements necessary to the 
creation, at no distant day, of acity. It hasa large 
country, with as yet untold resources, dependent 
upon it for commercial facilities. —St. Louis Rep. 


Excuance Bank or Pirtrssurcu.—The Pittsburgh 
Advertiser of Friday says the notes of this Bank 
were at a premium of three per cent, at brokers’ 
offices in that city, over the paper of any Bank in 
the city of Philadelphia. The Bank has not, it 
adds, in a single instance refused to meetin gold and 
silver any demand upon her since the resumption 
in January last, and the public may rest assured 
she will not. 


Winter Navigation or THe Hupson.—We are 
tified to learn that the proprietors of the People’s 
ine of steamboats are fitting up the Kosciusko with 


running her through the ice in the Hudson, as long 
as it may be practicable. Should the winter prove 
a mild one, it is not improbable but that the naviga- 
tion below Hudson may be kept open the whole year 
round, ‘The same company intend fitting up another 
boat also in the same manner.—T'roy Whig. 


A Cavtioy an ofacol- 
oured servant girl of N. Sargent, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
took fireon Monday, while she was at work in a base- 
ment kitchen. In an instant she was wrapped in a 
blaze, and in this condition, uttering terrible screams, 
she ran up to the parlour where Mrs. Sargent was. The 
-_ was appalling, but Mrs. Sargent had the presence 
of mind toseize the girl and throw her on the floorcloth, 
which she wrapped closely round her. In the mean 
time a daughter, the only other person in the house, 
brought several buckets of water;.with which the 
fire was extinguished. Both the coloured gil and 
Mrs. Sargent were badly burned, and nothing saved 
the life of the former but the presence of mind of the 
latter. Let those be cautious who have to work 
about a fire when dressed in cotton clothes; and let 
others remember that the only way to extinguish the 
flame in such a case isto smother it by wrapping 
round the persona woollen blanket, carpet, floor cloth, 
or whatever can be most readily obtained that is 
made of wool. 


Map.—We have before us a map of Pennsyl- 
vania, engraved in 1770, done by Mr. Scull, and 
humbly dedicated to the Honourable ‘Fhomas Penn 
and Richard Penn, true and absolute Proprietors 
and Govenors, &c, The map is not so remarkable 
for its age, as for the excellency of the engraving, 
and then too what a difference in the face of things. 
In those days, Northampton county included all the 
northeastern section of the State, east of Berks and 
Bucks counties. Berks extended northwest from 
Philadelphia county tothe New York line. Chester 
then included Delaware. Lancaster extended from 
Berks to York, and Cumberland included all west 
of Lancaster. ‘Things have changed since that time. 
Men have increased, multiplied, and replenished the 
land. We notice that coal is marked upon the map 
in the neighbourhood of what is now Pottsville, and 
Indian paths ron where rail roads have since been 
made.—U. S. Gazelle. 


Cuingse Booxs.—The Steamer Caledonia at her 
last trip brought out a number of packages of Chinese 
books, the productions of Robert Thom, Esq., inter- 
preter and translator to her Britannic majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in China, and presented to different literary 
institutions in our country, by his brother, the Rev. 
David Thom, of Liverpool. 


Wine In Inpiana.—A statement is made in the 
Louisville papers as to the production of a vineyard 
in Indiana, four miles from Utica. The vineyard 
was seven acres in extent, with only one acre and a 
half bearing, and vines planted in rows six feet 
apart, and three feet apart in the rows. The produce 
is stated to have been one thousand one hundred and 
seventy gallons of pure wine. The grape was the 
Catawba, and the vines five years old. 


Brick Maxine 1n St. Lovis.—The New Era says 
the number of bricks made in St. Louis in 1841, are 
estimated at 30,000,000, and that about two millions 
more will be made at the close of the season. The 
lowest price at which sales have been madgis #5 
per 1000, and early in the season they brought $7 
to $8, and $84 is assumed as a fair price of those in 
the wall. It is estimated in that paper, that there 
has been paid this season for brick in the wall one 
ecg two hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
ars. 


Assessment IN Marytanp.—The assessment of 
real and personal property in Maryland has been fin- 
ished, and is now under revisement. Until this revi- 
sion is completed the amount cannot be accurately sta- 
ted. We learn however that inthe city of Baltimore 
the aggregate amount of the assessment will amount, 
it is supposed, to about sixty millions, in Baltimore, 
county to nearly fifteen millions, and in Frederick 
county to about eight millions. According to this 
data the aggregate valuation of the real and personal 
property in Maryland will fall considerably under 
two hundred millions—and atthe rate of taxation im- 
posed by the tax bill passed at the last session, will 
produce less than $400,000 annually, not calculating 
the expense of collecting it. The annual deficiency 
to be made up by taxation is estimated at $600,000. 
— Balt, Patriot. 


Raw Roaps vs. Canats.—The cost of freighting 
flour from Buffalo to the city of New York, by the 
canal and river, (500 miles) is about 70 cents per 
barrel. On the Western Rail-road, the freight from 
Albany to Boston, (200 miles) is fixed at 50 cents 
per barrel. ‘* The fact is,” says the Buffalo Adver- 
tiser, ** rail roads cannot, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, compete with canals in the 
transportation of heavy articles. For passengers 
and light articles, when rapidity of transmission is 
the desideratum, rail-roads are the thing.” 


Deatu or a Patrior.—The Geneva Courier con- 


tains an obituary notice of Josiah Strong a soldier of 


oue of ‘Townsend’s Ice Breakers, for the purpose of 


the revolution who died at Geneva on the lith, a 
the age of 83 years. He took part in the invasion of 
Canada, in 1776, was one of the army which crossed 
the Delaware with Washington, was at the celebra- 
ted battle of Princeton, when Washington took 300 
prisoners, and was at the battles of Brandywine and 
of Germantown. He was frequently wounded, and at 
the contest of Germantown lay upon the battle ground 
for twenty-four hours, until, by Washington’s orders, 
when found to be alive, he was removed to the head- 
quarters of his general. 


Tse Bounpary Suavey.—We learn from a letter 
in the Boston Mercantile Journal, that all the North 
Eastern Boundary Commissioners, except Major 
Graham, (whose operations had been retarded, by 
reason of a dense smoke which filled the region 
where he was located,) have completed their labours. 
Professor Renwick, of Columbia College, who run 
the line from the north-east angle, along the High- 
lands, to the north-west angle, arrived at his fermin- 
us on the 20th of Octoher, and returned home by the 
way of Quebee. The Highlands are of adescription 
that leaves no doubt of their identity with those 
mentioned in the treaty. Capt. Talcott, who run 
the westerly line to the north-west angle, arrived 
there a short time before Prof. Renwick’s party. 
The British Commissioners followed directly upon 
Captain Tulcott’s line to the Highlands. They have 
left for the winter, and will not again go upon it 
until spring. ‘The fact that they were satisfied that 
Captain Talcott’s line is the true one, augurs favour- 
ably to the early settlement of the whole line in our 
favour. The British officers on the Damariscotta 
Lake went over the ground and examined some part 
of the survey, on the Highlands, and, it is said, ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with the justness of the 
American claim. The sources of the rivers running 
into the St. Lawrenee, and into the Atlantic, were 
discovered, and, frequently, at no great distance 
apart. The joint commission will probably go upon 
the line some time next year; and, it may be, before 
1813 has expired, the much vexed boundary question 
will be settled in our favour. 


Tue Africans oF Tae Amistap.—These negroes, 
whose singular history has excited our attention for 
the two past years, left New York on Wednesday 
21th ult. for Sierra Leone, in the barque Gentleman, 
accompanied by Messrs. Steele and Raymond, and 
Mrs. Raymond, missionaries, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson, as teachers, ‘There are thirty-five of them 
who have survived the exposures and privations to 
which they have been subjected. But as many of 
these carry back to their homes, a knowledge of re- 
ligion, of reading and writing, and of many of the 
arts of civilization, it may be a whether their 
abduction and captivity, severe as Was the suffering 
i@produced, will not in the end, prove to have been 
an occasion of immense benefit fo) them and their 
friends. 


STEAMBOATS OWNED IN St, Lovis.—It appears from 
a statement published in the Republican, that the 

umber af steamboats owned in St. Louis is sizty- 

0, valuéd at $558,500, and their fi st cost at $837, 
750. Ten boats are now building for this trade, which 
will increase the entire tonnage to 12,562 tons. The 
loss by the sinking of steamboats in this trade, from 
the Ist of January last, including their cargoes, is 
estimated at about $700,000. 


Consecration oF & Roman Catuoric Bisnor.— 
The consecration of Dr. Peter Richard Kenrick as 
Bishop of Drasisand Coadjutor Bishop of St. Louis, 
took place at St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, at 
10 o’clock on Tuesday morning, 30th ult. The 
church was crowded to excess. There were four 
Bishops present—Bishop England, Bishop Rosati, 
Bishop Kenrick, and Bishop Lefevre, besides Arch- 
bishop Dubois, of Baltimore. Bishop Rosati offici- 
ated as consecrator, and Bishop England preached 
the sermon. The ceremony did not conclude until 
near three o’clock in the afternoon. 


Canapa.—It appears that the government of Ca- 
nada is proceeding steadily in the execution of the 
public improvements for which, as we stated some 
time ago large appropriations had been made. The 
Kingston Chronicle says that the Board of public 
works is kept in full activity, visiting the western 
parts of the Province, and examining the different re- 
ports and surveys whieh have been made on the Bur- 
lington Bay Canal, the works on the river Trent, all 
the works on Lake Erie, and some of the principal 
provincial roads. Contracts have been entered into 
for the improvement of the Welland Canal, the 
work on which is to commence immediately, and 
to be completed during the winter. A survey and 
report have been made on the improvement of the 
military road between the river St. Lawrence and 
L’Original on the Ottowa—new lines are about to 
be laid out from Brentford to London, and from that 
place to Lake Erie, Sandwich, Amberstsburg, 
and Port Surnia. Besides these works in the upper 
part of the Province, many and important improve- 
ments are said to be preparing in the eastern sec- 
tion. 

B.ossnurcu Iron.—The Corning Advertiser states 
that the. blast furnace lately constructed at Bloss- 
burg has been put in operation—and that iron of a 
good quality is manufactured from the ore which is 
found in that vicinity in large quantities. This re- 
sult must be highly gratifying not only to the en- 
terprising individuals who have been to the expense 
of constructing and putting these works in opera- 
tion, but to the community generally—as the busi- 
ness. of manufacturing will bring into exercise a large 
amount of capital, furnish employment for a large 
number of workmen, and tend greatly to increase 
the revenue on the Corning and Blossburg Railroad, 
and Chemung Canal. 

Detroir.—The Detroit Free Press says, from the 
Custom House books there appears to have been 
1605 arrivals and departures from the port of Detrvit 
during the year of 1840. Fromsthe Ist June, 1841, 
to this date, there have been 1319 entrances and 
clearances from the same port. ‘The above are ex- 
clusive of the steamers and sail vessels. Were the 
steamers and innumerable other craft, all of which 
usually perform three trips a week, embraced in the 
lists of arrivals and departures, the amount would ex- 
ceed two thousand annually. There is enrolled in 
this district, vessels over twenty tons, 4075 tons; 
steamboats, do., 3509; total 8481. These facts 
show the importance of the general government pay- 
ing more attention to the protection of the immense 
interests of navigation and commerce upon our lakes. 


Stave Case.—Two coloured seamen, and a co- 
loured boy were brought before Judge Wilde, at 
Boston, on Saturday, upon habeas corpus. ‘The ves- 
sel to which they belong is owned in Newbern, 
North Carolina, and the two seamen are slaves to 
the owner. On examination, they said they had 
wives and children in Newbern, and would rather go 
back slaves than remain freemen at the North. The 
boy was proved to be an apprentice to the master of 
the vessel, of course nota slave. All three were 
discharged, and the writ dismissed. It was sued 
out by David Ruggles, a coloured man, of New Bed- 
ford, where the vessel arrived. 


Rerorm in THE Post Orrice Department.—It is 
said that the Executive will propose at the coming 
session of Congress, a reduction of ten per cent. 
in the pay of post masters; and the Post Master 
General has published a circular to the special or 
travelling agents of the department, calling their at- 
tention to certain abuses, which he is determined to 
reform. These arethe practices of one man holding 
the office and getting another to perform the duties ; 
carelessness in opening and securing the mails; in- 
attention of carriers and drivers; of travelling post 
masters on railroad routes; drivers carrying letters ; 
and all] deficiencies in the transmission of the mails. 


Navat.—Commodore Stewart has received orders 
to take coinmand of the home 5 nt and to hoist 
his broad pennant on board the Independence razee, 
now at N. York, withont delay. Commodore Read 
has been appointed to the command of the naval sta- 
tion at Philadelphia, in the place of Com. Stewart. 


Prince ve Jotwvitne.—The French Frigate La 
Belle Poule, and French brig Cassaud, under the 
command of the Prinee de Joinville sailed from New 
York on Sunday morning for France. The mer- 
chants of New York prepared an elegant life-boat, 
as a present to the Prince de Joinville. The Prince, 
owever, refused to accept it, his father, Louis 
Philippe, on his leaving France, having enjoined on 
the Prince to accept no presents. 


Carotina.—The message of Governor 
Richardson to the Legislature of South Carolina, 
condemns a National Bank, a protective tariff and a 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands. He 
also takes ground against the abolition or modifica- 
tion of the veto power. 


More Fires.—The Rochester Democrat of the 
23d ult., states that passengers from Lockport had 
brought information of the destruction of the Lock- 
port House, kept by T. W. Hascall, at the termina- 
tion of the railroad. A good part of the furniture, 
which was nearly new, was saved. On Saturday 
night, between 11 and 12 0’clock, a fire broke out in 
the livery stable of ‘Thomas Mack, in Cliff street, 
next door to the corner of Beekman street, New 
York. All the horses in the stable where the fire 
originated, said to be fourteen, perished. The Free- 
man’s (Pa.) Register says, “ we regret to learn, that 
on Sunday the 14th Noy. the barn of Dr. David 
Porter, situated about five miles from West Newton, 
in the Forks of Yough, was consumed by fire, 

ther with four horses and two head of stall fed cattle, 
one hundred and twenty tons of hay, three hundred 
bushels of wheat, about the same quantity of oats, 


and some rye. The loss is estimated at not less| 
than four thousand dollars. The Uniontown (Pa.) 
Democrat of the 16th ult. says, * Colonel Evans's 
valuable mills, situated within two miles of this 
place, were reduced to ashes on Saturday last. 


Restonation.—The Hon. C. C. Clay, of Alaba- 
ma, has resigned his seat in the United States Sen- 
ate. The Charleaton Mereury mentions a rumour 
that Mr. Preston is also expected to resign. The 
rumour that the Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, in 
tended to resign his seat in the Senate of the United 
States is unfounded. 


Important Lanp Surr.—The Burlington (lowa) 
Hawk-E ye gives particulars of some important tri- 
als recently had before the District Court for Lee 
county, in that territory, relating to the title of the 
lands commonly known as the “ half-breed tract. 
At the May term of the court a decree was made by 
the court, at the instance of sundry claimants, for a. 
partition under the new law of the territory, of the 
half-breed tract, among one bundred and one claim- 
ants, who appeared and whose claims were allowed. 
At a late term of the court those claimants who did 
not appear, and whose claims were not allowed, 
filed their bill, alleging frauds, &c. in the obtaining 
and entering the decree for a partition; and praying 
the court for an injunction to stay all further proceed- 
ings under said decree. The motion for an injunc-| 
tion was elaborately argued by the counsel on both 
sides, and was overruled by the court. The com- 
missioners appointed to make partition made their 
report, and lots were drawn for different shares by 
those whose claims were confirmed, and a final de- 
cree for partition entered. The bill is still pending, 
and if it fails the title of the half-breed tract is final- 
ly settled ; if not, the matter is open to interminable 
litigation. The amount of property at stake, as well 
as the number interested in the result, gives ita 
public interest.— Buffalo Commercial. 


Fiscat Acent.—The Correspondent of the Bal- 
timore Patriot says the Cabinet has the new * Fiscal 
Agency” under way, and that some thing like Ex- 
chequer Bills or Treasury notes will be proposed as 
a medium of circulation. 


Importation of Mormons.—The General Pratt, 
at St. Louis, on the 20th instant, bronght up from 
New Orleans, two hundred and fifty Mormons. 
They are from England, and are going to Nauvoo, 
the city of the Latter Day Saints. - 


Tue Disraisution Act.—A and joint 
resolutions have been introduced into the Senate of 
the Alabama Legislature, rejecting the portion of 
the proceeds of the public lands that would accrue to 
that State under the Distribution Act. Itis asserted 
in the preamble, that the act invades the rights of the 
States; and that Alabama will remain uninfluenced 
by the action of other States. It furthermore de- 
clares that the bill ** is a gross and palpable violation 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 


Sream-Suips.—It is stated that the Government 
of France has taken up in earnest the project of es- 
tablishing a line of steam-ships between the princi- 
pal maritime cities of that kingdom and of the Uni- 
ted States. M. D’Aubigny, captain in the French 
navy, recently arrived at New York, has been sent 
hither by the Minister of Marine, for the special pur- 
pose of investigating the actual condition of steam 
navigation in the United States, and of studying the 
improvements that have been made. The visit of 
the Prince de Joinville itself has not been without 
reference to this object, as we judge from a paragraph 
in the Journal des Debats. M. D’Aubigny is, of 
opinion that the close of 1842 may be assigned as 
the time at which a first line of four steam packets, 
between Havre and New York, may be put in opera-| 
tion. ‘The vessels, which are already in a forward 
state of progress, are to be of the war model, but so 
constructed as to serve admirably, in time of peace, 
for the transport of goods and the conveyance of 
passengers. ‘They will be commanded by officers of 
the navy; their capacity is to be about 1200 tons, 
and their power 600 horses. 


Reapinc Roap.—The Pottsville Miner’s 
Journal of 27th ult. says that the Reading railroad is 
rapidly advancing to its completion. ‘Tne Tunnel 
near Port Clinton, will be finished in the course of 
a few days, and on some day between the 15th and 
25th of December, a locomotive and train of cars 
will leave Pottsville direct for Philadelphia. The 
Depot which the Company are now building at 
Mount Carbon, will be finished in the course of a few 
weeks. ‘The building is eighty feet long, by thirty 
in width, and twenty-one feet high. The Eggine 
House is one hundred and eleven feet in length by 
forty-eight in width, three tracks running through it, 
water stations, with reservoir, &c. 


A Fioatine Mountrain.—The Bangor Whig gives 
a description of the new ship Rappahannock, of 


She is 1134 tons, custom-house measurement; 180 
feet long, thirty-seven beam, and 23 1-3 feet deep, 
built of Virginia oak, Her masts are ninety feet 
long and thirty-four inches diameter, the longest 
masts ever afloat on board a ship, of one piece, or 
yne tree. These masts, with those above, loom up 
into a far reaching distance from the deck to hersky- 
sail yards, over a deck, upon which are elegant and 
convenient accommodations for passengers. Berths 
forward for seamen. Room for a kitchen with large 
cooking stove, double boilers, and every thing neces- 
sary in the culinary department. Room with berths 
for her officers, boatswain, first, second and third 
mates, the first whom, Mr. Cushing, is the right 
man to stand alongside these noble masts, beiny six 
feet high, twenty-five years of age, and well propor- 
tioned. Her anchor weighs 3700 pounds. ‘The 
wheel is enclosed in a house with windows, through 
which the nan or men at the wheel can overlook all 
that is passing aft, around, ahead and on board the 
ship. 

Anturacite Iron.—We have repeatedly advert- 
ed to the successful operations in this great Pennsy|- 
vania staple, and it gives us unfeigned pleasure to 
be able to state, that three of the furnaces, now in 
full blast, at this place, are about to become a fruit- 
ful source of profit to their enterprising proprietors. 
We are particularly pleased to learn, that the de- 
mand for this iron is daily increasing, as its superior 
qualities and vaine become more and more known. 
‘I'he Messrs. Groves are sending off theiriron, at fair 
prices, as fast as they can make it, to Lewisburg, 
and Lewistown, and several other places in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania, where formerly charcoal iron 
was used exclusively. ‘They are unable to supply 
all theirorders. Andfrom the Montour Jron Works, 
heavy shipments of pig metal have been made, during 
the last two or three weeks, for the Eastern markets, 
where it finds a ready sale. We have heard of 
several gentlemen, who formerly were engaged in 
the charcoal iron business, that now contemplate 
erecting anthracite furnaces on Montour’s ridge, 
next spring, being convinced that they can manufac- 
ture a better article at less expense with anthracite 
coal, than by the old process. I[tis, therefore, alto- 
gether likely, that we shall have a busy time of it 
next season.— Danville Democrat. 


Winter.—On Sunday afternoon, 28th ult., at five 
o’clock, a snow storm commenced at Washington 
city and continued for twelve or fourteen hours, and 
it appears to have extended inevery direction from 
that point. East, West, North and South. 


Western Rivers.—The immense loss of proper- 
ty and life on the great Western rivers, seem ear- 
neatly to demand of the Government its interposition. 
Oftentimes the destruction of property in a single 
season on the Mississippi and Ohio, would clear 
these rivers of snags, and render their navigation al- 
most perfectly secure. If these streams were pri- 
vate highways, they would long since have been pus 
in repair. ‘The St. Louis Republican says that 
$200,000 would clear the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers of snags. Sixteen boats, in the trade between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, have been sunk by snags 
since the Ist of January last; the boats valued at 
$217,000, and their cargoes at $353,000, 


Removat or Rep River Rarr.—The Alexandria 
Whig states that there appears to be some hope, at 
Jast, that the raft of Red River will be finally re- 
moved, and the immense agricultural country above 
it be brought near to market by reason thereof. 
Messrs. Vawter and Williamson have made a con- 
tract with government to the following effect, we 
understand :—For the suin of $64,000 these gentle- 
men have contracted to remove the raft and keep the 
channel open for the space of five years. ‘There can 
be but little doubt now that this work will be speedi- 
ly accomplished; fur the gentlemen engaged in it 
are thoroughly acquainted with the country, are ac- 
climated, and possess all the intelligence and active 
business habits essential to success in an undertaking 
of such magnitude. Mr. Williamson is already at 
the raft, busily at work, and contemplated having it 
opened by the Ist of January next. Labourers are 
in demand to work on it at $25 per month. 


Detention of THE Mait.—The mail which left 
Philadelphia, at 12 o’clock on Sunday night, did not 
arrive in Baltimore till Monday afternoon, about 
three o’clock. The detention was-caused by the 
engine and cars being thrown off the track, three 
mo east of Wilmington, where some malicious 
person had placed a large log of wood across the. 
road, 


Joun Quincy Apams.—It has been recently an- 
nounced that the Hon. John Quincy Adams would) 
decline to be a candidate for re-election, after the 
present Congress. The Quinoy Patriot of last week 
contradicts this report, on the authority of Mr, Ad- 


Bath, the largest merchantman in the United States.| .M 


serve his constituents as their representative in Con- 
gress, so long as they may require his services, and 
his health permits him to discharge the duties of the 
office.” 

Paces or Worsmipin Smith 
says, there are in Kentucky, four hundred Baptist 
meeting houses, one hundred and twenty Methodist, 
one hundred Presbyterian, twenty Roman Catholic, 
and twelve Episcopalian. 


Resvitt.—Nearly al! the bridges which were 
awept away by the great flood in the Delaware, last 
winter, have been rebuilt. Some of them are nearly 
cumpleted. 


Tae Syracuse Exptoston.-—Suits have been 
bronght by several persons against Maleolm and 
Hudson, the owners of the powder which exploded 
at Syracuse, New York. ‘The impression is that 
the defendants are liable. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM TEXAS. 

By way of New Orleans, we have been fur- 
nished with intelligence from Texas to the 13th alt. 
The Message of President Lamar, had been deliver- 
ed to Congress. It speaks of the prosperous condi- 
tion of the country. ‘The relations with Mexico are 
deemed unsatisfactory, and an amicable adjustment 
of the quarrel impracticable. He advises hostilities. 
and states that he has mnade arrangements to send 
the Texian Navy to co-operate with the Government 
of Yucatan, a friendly power, in acting againat Mex- 
ico. He is opposed toa military invasion of Mex- 
ico; but advises the establishment of military posts 
west of the Nueces, fer the protection of that por- 
tion of the country. 
The relations of Texas with France are friendly ; 
the affair of Mr. Saliguy will cause no disturbance 
of tranquillity. With Great Britain, the mutual rat- 
ification of treaties has been postponed till June, 
1842. With the United States, the relations of the 
young Republic are most amicable. 

No further information had been received from the 
Santa Fe expedition. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 

At New York, December 1 —There was little doing in 
Flour. Genesee, and Ohio, sold at 66.50 
per bbl. Michigan $6.25 a 6.38 per bbl. Grain of all kinds 
was at steady prices. Sales of wheat at @).40 cents per 
bushel. Rye 80 cents at the boat. Southern and Ohio corn 
70 cents, Jersey 71 a 72 cen's. 

At Philadelphia, December 1.—The stock of Flour wes 
very light. Sales were made at $6.56 a 6.62, some holders 
asked higher prices. Kye flour continued very scarce, and 
was fairly quoted at $1.25 per bbl. Com meal—Pennsylva- 
nia, $3in bbis. and $14 25 in hhds.; Brandywine do. $3.12 a 
$15. There was but few operations in Grain. Pennsylva- 
nia red Wheat suld at $141 per bushel. Southern was worth 
$138 2140. Rye—no sales; it was wanted. Corn—prices 
had declined ; sales of round yellow at €4 cents; Southern 
old flatdo at 61; and white at 58 cents; mized old and new 
yellow at 58 cents. Onats—sales at 45 cents for Southern. 

At Baltimore, December 1.—The Flour market was inac- 
tive. Howard street, $6.25 per bbi.; City Mills, 96.50. Penn- 
sylvania red Wheat wasselling at 142 a 143 cents; and Ma- 
ryland red 135 a 142 cents. market not well supplied. New 
Corn, 56 a 57 cenis for yellow, and 55 cenw for white, when 
in shipping order; old corn G2 a 64 cents, 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday morning, 30th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Mckl- 
roy, Witutam to Mary, daughter of 
‘THompson, Eaq., all of the city of New York. 

By Rev. Joshua Moore, on the 27th of October last, Mr. 
J. J. Centre county, to Miss Mary Ky x, of 
Kishacoquiilas Valley, Pennsylvania. | 

At Baltimore, on the 9th ult., by the Rev. G. W. Mus- 
grave, Bishop of the Third Presbyterian Church, Caren 
Srincucoms, to Miss Racue. R. On the 21st 
ult. by the same, Epenezer Staak, Mies Bowen. 
On the 23d ult, by the same, Lewis Cummings, to Miss 
Mary Acer. 


DIED. 

At Argyle, New York, on the }1th of October, the Rev. 
Grorce Mains, Sen., of the Associate Reformed Presabyte- 
nan Church, in the 81st year of his age, and forty-eighth of 
his ministry. He wasa native of Ireland, studied Theology 
under the celebrated John Brown, of Scotland; and having 
e:nigrated to this country in 1793, was speedily after his ar- 
rival settled as pastor in Argyle. ‘I'his relation continued 
unbroken antl tis death, though the infirmities of age, and 
the duties of a numerous congregation, rendered it necessary 
for soine years previous, that he should have an associate in 

ve, Greatly to his own satisfaction, and in accordance 
with the unanimous desire of his e, his son was instal- 
led as his colleague and successur.— Washington co. Post. 


LECTURE ON TRADITION. 
. A discourse on the insufficiency of tradition to perpetuate 
or propagate religious truth, and the danger of relying on it, 
will, with the Divine leave, be delivered in the Seeond 
Presbyterian Church, Seventh street, below Arch, Philadel- 
phia, alseven o'clock, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 5th inst. 
by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 


The haa iy of Newton stands adjourned to meet at 
alley, on Thursday, 16th of December 

next. ‘'his notice is published tor the information of mem- 

bers not present at the time of adjournment, 

D. X. Junxin, Stated Clerk. 


= eo REFORMATION —History of the Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century in Germany, Switzerland, &. 
By J. K. Merle D’Aubgné, President of the ‘Theological 
School of Geneva, and Member of the Societé Evangelique. 
Vulume second. Just received, and for sale by 
WM.8. MARTIEN. 
dec 4 Corner Seventh and George street, Philadel! phia. 
RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION—- 
The Board has just issued, and have for sale at the 
Store, S. E. corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadel- 
phia, the following valuable Works, viz: 

Institutes of the Christian Religion: By John Calvin. 
2 vols. 8vv. ‘This edition has been carefully revised, and 
compared with the Latun and French editiens, by a'G 
af Philadelphia,every way competent to the task. 

The Christian's Scripture Directory: By Rev John Willi- 
son, A.M. ‘Together with Resolutions, by Kev. Jonathan 
Edwards. 1 vol. 32mo, 

Immanuel; or True Religion a a principle in the 
Minds of Men: By Rev. Samuel Shaw, M. A., 1 vol. 18mo., 

dec 4 JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 


yorr ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITING 

PAPERS.—UoGan & ‘l'nompson, invite the attention 
of Merchants and others. who may require Blank Books for 
the coming year, to their stuck of ae and Domestic Pa- 
pers, recently received, Which they will rule to any pattern, 
and bind in the best manner, in Account Books of every de- 
scription (full quires) at reasonable prices, 

Also, a complete assortment of Fureign and American Sta- 


tionary. HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
Foreign and American Stationers, 
dec 4 108 Chestnut street, Philadelphia” 


ALPIH GEMMEL.—Ralph Gemmel; or the Banks of 
I the Irvine, a ‘l'ale of the Scottsh Covenanters: By 
Robert Pollok. 18imo. Just received and for sale | 
WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
dec 4 Corner Seventh and George street, Philadel phia. 
OOKS FOR PRESENTS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication has for sale a number of valuable Works, 
bound in gilt and fancy style, suitable for Presents, among 
which are— 
The Confession of Faith, 12mo. This Work will bear 
comparison with any of the publications of the day. 
Psalms and Hymns, in and 32mo., 
RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
dec 4 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS, AT REDUCED 
PRICES —The subseribers have on hand a very heavy 
Stock of Books in the various departments of Thevlogical 
Literature, which they will sell at reduced pnees, for Cash 
only, Some of them we are enabled to offer at less than 
halt the original publishing price in London, We have only 

space tu mention a few of them, 

J. WHETHAM & SON, 

144 Chesnut sireet, opposite the ‘Theatre, Philadelphia. 
‘The Works ofthe Rev. l’hulip Skelton, in 6 vols, 8vo. pri 
$7.50—pnblished in London, at $1750. ‘I'he Works of the 
Rev. J. Magowan, 2 vols. 8vo. price $2.75—selling price $5. 
Sermons by Jolin Baptist Masmion, 1 vol, 8vo. price $2 25 — 
selling price $3.25. Kev. klisha Coles on God's Soverei nty, 
1 vol. 12m. price 87 cents—selling price $1.37. Fisher's 
Marrow of Modern Uivinity, 12mo. price 87 cents—sell 
price $1.37. ‘The Sermons of the Rev. George Whitfield, 
oue large 8vo. volume, price $2.75. The Sermons of the 
Rev. Liugh Blair, D D., large 8vo. price $2 50—usual price 
$3.75. ‘| whole Works ot Bahop Butler, 1 vol. small 8vo. 
peice $1.50—ssual price $2.25 Charnock on the Divine At- 
tributes, in one large 8vo. volume, price $2.75—uanal price 
$375. The Rev. Herman Witsius on the Covenants be- 
tween God and Man, in 2 vols. 8vo. price $3—selling price 
$4.50. Rev. John Ellmon Divine Things; thick 12mo. price 
9l—selling price $1.62. Macknight’s Translation the 
E-pistles, with the Greek Text. in 6 vols. 8vo. price $7.50— 

selling price 215. Orders lor the above, or any other 

when accompanied with the money, promptly attended to.— 
‘They will be put at the lowest prices, as if the purchaser 
were preseut—securely packed, and sent to any part of the 
country. dec 4 


~NGLISH A iD AMERICAN ANNUALS, FOR 1842. 
Just received and for sale by Henay Perkins, Book- 
seller, No. 134 Chestnut street, next door above United States 
Bank, Philadelphia—The Book of the Boudoir; or, The 
Court of Queen Victoria: a series of highly finished portraits, 
eminent artists. Engraved under the supermitendence of. 
. and E. Finden; third series, with poetical illustrations. — 
Room Book, with poetical illustrations: By 
Mary Howitt irty-eix engravings—elegantly bound.— 
Heath's Bwk of Beauty, with beautifull finished engrav- 
ings, from drawings first artists: Edited by the Count- 
ess of Blessington. The Kee : Edited by the Countess 
of Blessington, with beautiful embellishments. Heath's Pic- 
tureaque Annual; a History and Description of Paris: By 
Mrs. Gore, with twenty-ooe highly finished engravings, from 
drawings Allom, Esq. Heath’s Historical An- 
nual: or, The Great Civil War of Charles the First, and 
a By the Rev. Richard Catiermole, B.D., with 
fifieen hig nished engravings, from drawi George 
Cattermole. the Cabinet of Modern Art: Edued by Alex- 
ander A. Watts, with twenty-four line engravings. The 
Gems of Art,a Token of Remembrance; illustrated by su- 
perb line engravings. The Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas, 
New Year's, and Birthday Present: Edited -by Frederick 
Shoberl. The Friendship's Offering,and Winter Wreath ; a 
Christmas and New Year's present. The Token and Ailan- 
tie Souvenir ; an offering for Christmas and the New Year. 
The Gift; a Christmas and New Year's magnifi- 
cently bound. The Amaranth; a Gift forall Seasons. The 
Violet; a Christmas and New Year's present, with beautiful 
embellishments. ‘The Friendship’s Offering: Edited by Mrs. 


ams himself, who says that he “shall be ready to 


Catharine H. W. Esling. With a variety of new Books, in 
the most superb bindings, suitable for Presents for the en- 
suing Holidays. dec 4—6s 
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ROSE TO THE ‘DEAD. 
| Bt MAS. SiCOURNEY. 

I pluck’d a Rose for thee, sweet friend, 
Thine ever favourite flower, 

A bud I long had nurs’d for thee, 
Within my wintry bower ; 

I group’d it with the fragrant leaves 
‘That on the myrtle grew, 

And tied it with a silken string 
Of soft cerulean blue. 

I brought'the Rose to thee, sweet friend, 
And stood beside the chair 

Where sickness long thy step had chain’d— 
But yet thou wert not there. 

I turn’d me to thy curtain’d bed, 
So fair with snowy lawn,— 

Methought the unpress’d pillow said, 
‘Not here—but risen and gone.” 


Thy book of prayer lay open wide, 
And ’mid its leaves were seen 

A flower, with petals shrunk and dried, 
Last Summer’s wither’d queen ; 

It was a flower I gave thee, friend. 
Thou lov'dst it for my sake,— 

“See, here, a fresher one I bring,” 
No lip in answer spake. 

Then from her sofa’s quiet side 
I rais’d the covering rare— | 

Sleepest thou 1”—upon her forehead lay, 
Unstirr’d, the auburn hair. 

But when to leave my cherish’d flower, 
Her gentile hand | stole,— 

That icy touch !—its fearful chill 
Congealed my inmost soul. 


Ah friend !—dear friend !—and can it be 
Thy last sweet word is said? 
And all too Jate my token comes 
To cheer the pulseless dead? 
Here on thy cold, unheaving breast 
The promis’d rose I lay, 
The last poor symbol of a love 
That cannot fade away. 


But thou, from yon perennial bowers 
Where free thy footsteps glide, 

Or from those shores of bliss that meet 
Life’s never wasting tide ; 

Yea, where beside our Saviour’s throne 
Doth grow th’ immortal treg, 

Pluck thou an angel’s stainless rose 
And keep it safe for me. 


FAME, WEALTH, BEAUTY, AND RELIGION. 
Victor, what avails the wreath 
That erst entwined thy brow ? 


~ Alas! those flow’rs no longer breathe, 


For death hath laid thee low : 
Ah! what avails the storied urn 
That blazons forth thy fame? 
That sculptured vase to dust shall turn— 
Oblivion blot thy name. 


- What too avails these scars so deep, 


Received in battle fray ? 


eo" They're proofs of valour !— Time shall sweep 


Thy valour’s proofs away : 
And what avails the poet’s song 
That sounds thy praises forth? 
The poet’s head shall rest ere long 
Upon its mother earth. 


Av’rice, what avails thy dreams 
Of happiness from gold ? 

Thy fun’ral torch already gleams, 

Thy days on earth are told: 
What now avails thy hoarded wealth, 

Is it with thee inurn’d? 
No—* naked from the earth you came, 

And naked hast return’d !” 


Beauty, what avails the rose 
That decks thy dimple cheek ? 

Age on thy head shall strew his snows, 
And death his vengeance wreak : 

And what avails thy form so fair, 
Or eyes so dazzling bright? _ 

That form shall waste ’neath sullen care, 
Those suns shall set in night. 


But blest Rexicron such avails 
Thy hope of bliss in heav’n ; 


_ For though the barque, by adverse gales, 


On death’s dark shore be driv’n: 
Yet thou canst smile—thy steady eye 
. Can pierce the cheerless gloom, — 
And view, through dark .uturity, 

The day-spring of the tomb. 


From Taylor's Letters from Italy. 
HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII. 

It is well known that the awful eruption of 
Vesuvius which overwhelmed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, took place A. D. 79, in the reign of the 
Emperor Titus. ‘The remembrance of these 
cities had entirely passed away, and their ex- 
istence was known only as a tale that is told: 
until, in 1720, the attention of the Prince d’EI- 
boeuf was attracted to the spot by several valua- 
ble relics of antiquity, which he purchased 
from workmen employed at Portici in digging 
a well. His curiosity being excited, he began 
to excavate, and was ultimately rewarded by 
the discovery of still more beautiful and rare 
antiquities, amongst which were several statues. 
The attention of the Government of Naples 
was aroused by his acquisitions, and he was 
commanded to desist; the excavations were af- 
terwards carried on by Charles the Third of 
Naples, and Herculaneum was discovered. The 
king being engaged at that time in the erection 
of a palace at Portici, gladly availed himself 
of the treasures from the buried city to enrich 
his royal abode. The discovery of Pompeii 
was also the result of accident, and did not take 
place until 1748, when some men at work in 
the vineyards on the banks of the Samo, find- 
ing several objects of curiosity, were led to 


make further investigation, and the city was at 


length revealed. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii were overwhelm- 
ed and entombed on the same day; their exist- 
ence was terminated by the same cause, and the 
same agent, an eruption of Vesuvius, which bu- 
ried Pompeii under a shower of ashes, and ob- 
literated Herculaneum by a flood of lava. The 
latter lying near to Vesuvius, the destructive 
torrent, pouring down its sides, inundated every 
corner, and filled every crevice. This has ren- 
dered the excavations here difficult and danger- 
ous to the villages built over it; the lava has 
become as hard as stone, and is consequently 
worked with great labour. Pompeii, on the 
contrary, to whieh the lava did not reach, was 
overwhelmed by ashes, burning stones, and hot 
water; these materials, being of a lighter na- 
ture, lay like a crust over the city, which was 
easily removed. Thus, while we wandered 
through the streets of Pompeii in the free open 
air, gladdened amidst the desolation around by 
the bright rays of the sun, and the cheerful 
sounds of nature, we were obliged to grope our. 
way through the dark of Hercula- 
neum, realizing to our imaginations the horrors 
of the living grave it proved to so many of our 
fellow creatures. 

As I cannot write you a long or learned de- 


with erideavouring to relate our adventures du- 
ring the day we have spent there, and to 


of what | have seen. 


to Pompeii and Salerno was beautiful ; the sky 
| the city, in the early morning light, country 


air with sweet perfume. 

On reaching Portici, we alighted ata gate, 
over which was inscribed in large letters :— 
“ Scalede Ercolano.” With wax tapers in our 
hands, and attended by a guide, we descended 
the stairs cut in the lava, and presently reach- 
ed the level of the ancient city. 

All was darkness and gloom, and as we 
threaded the intricate mazes, a feeling of indes- 
cribable horror struck me. I endeavoured in 
vain to comprehend the description the guide 
gave us; I-remember being led round the cor- 
ridors of the theatre, and seeing the well, in 
sinking which, the city was first discovered ; 
but all else was unintelligible to me and it was 


| with delight that we quitted Herculaneum, and 


returned to the open day. 

How different was Pompeii! I can never 
lose the impression made upon my mind, as we 
| entered the street of tombs. The ancients had 
& superstitious reverence for every thing touch- 
ed by the lightning of Jove; it was with a si- 
milar feeling of awe that [ regarded this city, 
which seemed to be a sacred spot; death and 
ruin had swept through the streets, and the si- 
lence of desolation now reigned around. Other 
and mightier cities have fallen by the hand of 
time, or the sword of the barbarians; Rome, 
Palmyra, Babylon, the glory of them all, has 
passed away; we can trace the causes of their 
decline, and watch them in their decay, as in 
their rise; but in the dreadful state of Pompeii, 
there is a deeper and more startling interest. 
Suddenly, awfully did destruction fall upon it, 
“asa thief in the night,” crushing and bury- 
ing the entire city in a few short hours; in the 
morning, its streets were alive with the crowds 
eagerly pursuing their pleasure or business, 
heedless of the coming doom ; at night, it was 
a mighty sepulchre. Death in many cases over- 
took the unconscious inhabi'ants in the midst of 
their employments ; here the mason’s hammer 
was arrested in the act of striking the chisel ; 
there the centinel gyas struck while at the post 
of duty; one ne, pointed out where the 
skeleton of a poor mother was found clasping a 
b»by to her breast, unable to shield her child 
from the ruin which involved them both. In 
the shops men were actively engaged in the bu- 
siness of life; the loaves were found in the ba- 
ker’s ovens, the hot drinks stood on the mar- 
ble counters of the Thermopolium ; prisoners 
were discovered in their solitary cells, while 
the ministers of justice sat in the courts above. 
In many cases men and women, terrified at the 
approaching torrent, seem to have attempted to 
escape, some by flight—but whither could they 
fly? Others sought refuge in the subterranean 
cellars, but even there death met them. The 
picture is too painful to realize; every where 
traces of life and activity are visible, but ac- 
livity suddenly arrested by the touch of death, 
and you start at the desolation and silence 
around. The street of tombs derives its name 
from the sepulchral monuments which line it 
on either side, and at its termination stands the 
gate of the city. The villa of Diomed, which 
is situated without the walls on this side of the 
town, is amongst the best preserved houses. 


All the private residences are built on nearly 
the same plan; they surround a court yard, or 
in the larger, two courts are embraced in one 
house: in the centre is a reservoir for water, 
generally of white marble ; on this we saw the 
marks of the cords by which the buckets had 
been drawnup. The sleeping apartments are 
of such narrow dimensions, as to admi! of no 
furniture but a bed, and many of them have no 
windows. The reception rooms are larger, but 
even in the houses of the principal citizens, 
these are small compared with modern drawing 
and dining rooms. In the cellars of Diomed’s 
villa, under the porticos which surround the gar- 
den, seventeen skeletons were found buried in 
ashes. One female figure had on, when dis- 
covered, bracelets, rings, and ornaments of gold; 
the skeleton mouldered away when exposed to 
the air, leaving only an impression of the dust 
in the ashes. Another poor wretch was found 
grasping bags of money and keys in his hands. 
hat reflections do those pictures call up in 
the mind ! 
We now’ entered the city, and at first could 
not be persuaded to pass a single door unnoti- 
ticed; but our guide, Salvator, soon convinced 
us that we must confine our attention to the 
principal objects, as we had much to see, and 
our time was limited. We had first however 
visited the Thermopolium, or shop in which hot 
drinks had been sold—the cafe, as Salvator 
called it; on the marble counter were still seen 
the marks left by the vessels; the oil and wine 
shop with the bill for money ; a public mill and 
bakehouse, where under the oven we saw the 
beautiful capillaire growing—a strange place 
in which to find “ the plant that loves the water 
drop.” Next door to this was a soap manufac- 
tory, and a little further on stood a house which 
we recognized by the serpent twined round the 
door-post, as having been inhabited by a disci- 
ple of Esculapius. 
Continuing our walk towards the Forum, we 
entered several private houses; on the thresh- 
old, in plain black and white mosaic, was the 
hospitable word “salve.” ‘The most beautiful 
house which has yet been excavated, is that of 
the dramatic poet; the court is paved with 
beautiful mosaic, and the, walls are- covered 
with frescos. When no instription leads to the 
discovery of who the owner of a house was, ‘it 
is named from the things found init. Thus the 
* Casa della Caccia,” is so called from a very 
fine fresco representing a lion hunt ; the “* Casa 
del Fauno,”’ from a fawn, &c. In the floor of 
the latter house was found the most beautiful 
existing specimen of mosaic, either ancient or 
modern; the subject is one of the battles be- 
tween Alexander and Darius, and the moment 
chosen is that in which victory has declared 
in favour of the former, who mounted on the 
celebrated Bucephalus, is charging the Per- 
sians, whilst his antagonist is seen standing in 
his chariot, surveying with dismay the defeat of 
his troops. The figure of the vanquished mo- 
narch is truly noble: grief for the loss of his 
friends, who are falling around him mortally 
wounded, is strongly depicted on his counte- 
nance; he grasps convulsively the bow which 
remains now useless in his hand, but he still 
retains the dignified demeanour of a king: his 
fierce rival advances on him, sword in hand, 
dealing death around, whilst, by the head 
(which alone remains) of his fiery steed, we re- 
cognize the indomitable Bucephalus. 


I can give you no idea of the beauty of this 
mosaic—the life, the motion, the varied ex- 
pression of the figures, the wonderful power of 
the design can only be understood when be- 
held: it is a study for an artist, and seems 
rather a fine painting than mosaic work. How 
valuable is this specimen of art, as proving the 
wonderful perfection which design, as well as 
sculpture hej attained amongst the ancients! 
the man who could compose such a picture, and 
breathe such spirit into his figures, might well 
rank amongst the first artists in the world. 


After lingering amongst the private houses 
much longer than our guide thought prudent, 
we at length approached the Forum. This is 
certainly the most beautiful part of Pompeii, yet 
to me it was less interesting than the narrow 
street we had just left. The view from the 


] scription of ‘these cities, I must content myself 


ive 
you as faithfully as I can my own impressions 


The morning we had fixed for our excursion 


without a cloud, the sun shining brilliantly, and 
the air mild and delicious. As we drove out of 


girls met us, throwing nosegays of violets into 
the carriage, still wet with dew, and filling the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


—_ 


» With its branching streets, rows of fal- 

umns, ruined houses, gates, and temples : 
the roofs of all have given way, and every in- 
terior is laid open. We saw from this point how 
little way beneath the surface of the present 
soil the city lay buried ; the vine-dressers were 
busily coumpied in pruning their vines just above 
us. 

The Basilica, or Court of Justice, stands in 
the Forum; in the prison beneath it, which we 
visited, two skeletons were found, with iron fet- 
ters upon their limbs—what a fate was their’s ! 
Many of the temples which we saw, dedicated 
to Isis, Venus, Mercury, Hercules, and other 
Pagan deities, are beautiful, even in their ruins. 
The two theatres, one for tragedy, and the 
other for comedy, preserve their form, and the 
ranges of seatsentire; and, on the floor of the 
latter, is an inscription inlaid in letters of 
bronze. Near this spot we sat down, and ha- 
ving brought our dinner from Naples, ale it 
beneath the shade of some vines, preferring this 
to entering the dirty little locanda. After din- 
ner, we crossed the unexcavated-part of the 
city, to the Amphitheatre. This is a miniature 
Coliseum, retuining its perfect oval form, and 
all the seats, many of which are still covered 
with marble; the Vivarium too remains, and 
the cages for wild beasts, in one of which the 
bones of a lion, are discovered. We had now 
reached the gate at which our carriage awaited 
us, and taking leave of our intelligent guide, 
we left Pompeii. 

THE CORPORAL. 

During the American Revolution, it is said an 
officer not habited in his military costume, was 
passing by where a small company of soldiers 
were at work, making some repairs on a small 
redoubt. ‘The commander of the little squad 
was giving orders to those who were under him 
relative to a stick of timber which they were 
endeavouring to raise up to the topof the works. 
The timber went up hard, and on this account 
the voice of the little great man was oftener 
heard in his regular vociferations of ‘* Heave 
away! There she goes! Heave ho! 

The officer before spoken of, stopped his 
horse when he arrived at the place, and seeing 
the timber sometimes scarcely move, asked the 
commander why he did not take hold, and ren- 
der a little aid. The latter appearing to be 
somewhat astonished, turning to the officer with 
all the pomp of an emperor, said, “Sir, I am a 
corporal !” 

* You are not, though, are you?” said the 
officer, “1 was not aware of that.” And taking 
off his hat and bowing, “I ask your pardon, 
Mr. Corporal.” 

Upon this he dismounted his elegant steed, 
flung the bridle over a post, and lifted till the 
sweat stood in drops upon his forehead. 

When the timber was elevated to its proper 
station, turning to the man clothed in brief au- 
thority, “ Mr. Corporal Commander,” said he, 
““when you have another such job, and have 
not men enough, send to your Commander-in- 
Chief, and I will come and help you a second 
time.” The Corporal was thunderstruck! It 
was Washington. 

RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 

With very few exceptions, the religious pa- 
pers of the country are sustained with great dif- 
ficulty. It has been so from the beginning. 
Perhaps a hundred or more, in one form or an- 
other, have been commenced and discontinued, 
within the last twenty years, for the want of an 
adequate support. And of those that remain, 
some few, at least, are dragging out a precari- 
ous existence. On our exchange list there is 
one or more offered for sale ; and quite a number 
are making a strenuous appeal to the particular 
denominations to whose interests they are devo- 
ted, for an extended patronage, as essentially 
necessary to their continuance. But such ap- 
peals, though true to the letter, are but little 
heeded. Delinquent subscribers do not heed 
them. They can keep back for a serivs of 
years what they know to be due to the proprie- 
tors of these ee without the least apparent 
compunction. But few of those who admit the 
importance of a religious paper, heed them. 
For they take but little interest in extending 
their circulation. In the Associations and Con- 
ventions, and Judicatories of the Churches, re- 
solutions are frequently adopted in which these 
papers are earnestly recommended to their peo- 
ple, but here is often the end of it. No one 
feels himself bound, when he returns to his 
flock, to tell them that he has deliberately vo- 
ted for such resolutions under the full belief that 
the paper is important to the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, and it is not only their 
duty, but their privilege to sustain it. And yet 
they are free to admit that this instrumentality 
is amazingly important to the support and 
growth of every institution which has for its 
object the extension of the kingdom of Christ. 
If it were not so, why have they lent it their 
countenance and theirnames? Why have they 
recommended it? Why do they not honestly 
say to those who have been urged to undertake 
the responsibility, that their services could be 
much better employed? There needs to be 
whole-heartedness in this, as in every thing 
else. For we doubt much whether there is a 
single Editor so wedded to, the employment 
that he would not gladly relinquish it, were it 
made apparent that in some other way he could 
best subserve the great interests of the Church 
and the world. There needs to be more union 
and co-operation in this work, if it be indeed 
for the glory of God. There needs to be more 
talent enlisted in contributions to the columns 
of these papers—and this should be freely 
done—as their proprietors are generally too 
poor, andstoo illy paid themselves to pay for 
the original articles which they publish. And 
if but one half the interest was felt for this ob- 
iect which some at least think it deserves, there 
would be comparatively but little -difficulty in 
sustaining it. We make these general remarks 
leaving it for all whom it may concern to apply 
them.—Charleston Observer. 
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ENVY. 

“ Envy,” says Johnson, “is above all other 
vices, inconsistent with the character of a social 
being, because it sacrifices truth and kindness 
to very weak temptations. He that plunders a 
wealthy neighbour gains as much as he takes 
away, and may improve his own condition in 
the same proportion as he impairs another’s ;— 
but he that blasts a flourishing reputation, must 
be content with a small dividend of additional 
fame, so small as can affurd very little consola- 
tion to balance the guilt by which it is obtained.” 


“ Base envy withers at another's joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach.” 


‘« Dionysius, the tyrant,” says Plutarch, “ out 
of envy, punished Philoxenius the musician, be- 
cause he could sing; and Plato, the philosopher 
because he could dispute better than himseif.” 

When Aristides, so remarkable for his invio- 
lable attachment to justice, was tried by the peo- 
ple at Athens, and condemned to banishment, 
a peasant, who was unacquainted with the per- 
son of Aristides, applied to him to vote against 
ristides. “* Has he done you any wrong,” said 
ristides, ‘that you are for punishing him in 
is manner ?” * No,” replied the countryman, 
‘¢+] don’t even know him; but I am tired and an- 
gry with hearing every one call him—The just.” 

Let us watch against the first rising of this 
base spirit, and learn rather to be thankful for 
what we are, than envy others because we are 
inferior to them; remembering that we also have 
our place and excellence in the scale of being. 
“« It should help to keep us from envying others,” 
says Henry, “when we consider how many 
there are above whom we are placed. Instead 
of fretting that any are preferred before us, in 
honour, power, estate, or interest, in gifts, 
graces, or usefulness, we have reason to bless 
God, if we, who are less than the least are not 


Temple of Jupiter, which stands at one end, 
raised on a high platform of steps, is singer 


fine; it commands a sort of bird’s eye view o 


THE PERSONAL CHARACTER AND HABITS oF| 
WASHINGTON. 


The following are recollections of Washington, 
derived from repeated opportunities of observs- 
tion during the last three years of his public life. 
He was over six feet in stature, of strong, bony, 
muscular frame, without fulness of covering, well 
formed and straight. He was a man of most 
extraordinary physical strength. In his house 
his action was calm, deliberate, and dignified, 
without pretension to gracefulness or peculiar 
manner, but merely natural, and such as one 
would think it should be iu such a man. When 
walking in the street, his movements had not 
the so'dierly air which might be expected. His 
habitual motions had been formed long be‘ore 
he took command of the American armies in 
the wars of the interior, and in the surveying of 
wilderness Jands, employments in which grace 
and elegance were not likely to be acquired. 
At the age of sixty-five, time had done nothing 
toward bending him out of his natural erectness. 
} His deportment was invariably grave, it was 
sobriety that stopped short of sadness. His 
presence inspired a veneration and a feeling of 
awe, rarely experienced in the presence of any 
man. His mode of speaking was slow and de- 
liberate, not as though he was in search of fine 
words, but that he might utter those only adapt- 
ed to his purpose. It was the usage for all per- 
sons in good society, to attend Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s levee every Friday evening. He was al- 
waye present ; the young ladies used to throng 
around him in conversation. ‘There were some 
of the well remembered belles of that day who 
imagined themselves to be favourites with him. 
As these were the only opportunities they had 
of conversing with him, they were disposed to 
use them. One would think, that a gentleman 
and a gallant soldier, if he could ever laugh, or 
dress his countenance in smiles, would do so 
when surrounded by young and admiring beau- 
ties. But this was never so, the countenance 
of Washington never softened or changed its 
habitual gravity. One who had lived always 
in his family said, that his manner in public 
life, and in the seclusion of most retired life was 
always the same. Being asked whether Wash- 
ington laughed, this person said that this was a 
rare occurrence, but that one instance was re- 
membered, when he laughed most heartily at 
her narration of an incident in which she was a 
party concerned; and in which he applauded 
her agency. The late General Cobb, who was 
long a member of his family during the war— 
and who enjoyed a laugh as much as any man 
could—said that he never saw Washington laugh 
excepting when Col. Scammel—if this was the 
person—came to dine at head quarters. Scam- 
mel had a fund of ludicrous anecdotes, and a 
manner of telling them which relaxed even the 
gravity of the commander-in-chief. 

General Cobb also said that the forms of pro- 
ceedings at head quarters, were exact and pre- 
cise, orderly and punctual. At the appointed 
moment, Washington appeared at the breakfast 
table. He expected to find all the members of 
his family, Cobb, Hamilton, and Humphreys was 
among them—awaiting him. He came dressed 
for the day, and brought with him the letters and 
despatches of the preceding day, with short 
memoranda of the dnswers to be made, also the 
substance of orders to be issued. When break- 
fast was over these papers were distributed 
among his aids to be put into form. Soon after 
he mounted his horse to visit his troops, and ex- 
pected to find, on his return before noon, all the pa- 
pers prepared for his inspection and signature. 
There was no familiarity in his presence ; it was 
all sobriety and business. His modeof life wasab- 
stemiousand remarkably temperate. He hada de- 
cided preference for certain sorts of food, proba- 
bly from early associations. ‘Throughout the war 
as it was understood in his military family he 
gave a part ol every day to private prayer and 
devotion. 

While he lived in Philadelphia, as President, 
he rose at four in the morning, and the general 
rule of his house was, that the fires should be 
covered, and the lights extinguished, at a certain 
hour: whether this was nine or ten, is not re- 
collected. 

He devoted one hour every other Tuesday, 
from three to four, to public visits. He under- 
stood himself to be visited as the President of 
the United States, and not on his own account. 
He was not to be seen by any body and every 
body ; but required that every one who came 
should be introduced by his secretary, or by 
some gentleman whom he knew himself. He 
lived on the south side of Market Street just 
below sixth. The place of reception was the 
dining room, in the rear, twenty-five, or thirty 
feet in length, including the bow projecting into 
the garden. Mrs Washington received her 
visiters in the two rooms on the second floor, 
from front to reat. 

At three o'clock, or at any time within a 
quarter of an hour afierward, the visiter was 
conducted to his dining room, from which all 
seats had been removed for the time. On enter- 
ing, he saw the tall manly figure of Washing- 
ton ; clad in black velvet, his hair in full dress, 
powdered and gathered behind in a large silk 
bag, yellow gloves on his hands, holding a cock- 
ed hat with a cockade in it, and the edge adorn- 
ed with a black feather about an inch deep. He 
wore knee and shoe buckles, and a long sword, 
with a finely wrought and polished steel hilt, 
which appeared at the left hip, the coat worn 
over the blade, and appearing from under the 
folds behind. The scabbard was white polish- 
ed leather. 


From Frazer's Magazine. 
A LIVING MIRACLE, 

The present physical, moral, and social con- 
dition of the Jews must be a miracle. We can 
come to no other conclusion. Had they conti- 
nued from the commencement of the Christian 
era down to the present hour, in some such na- 
tional state in which we find the Chinese, walled 
off from the rest of the human family, and by 
their selfishness on a national scale, and their 
repulsion of alien elements, resisting every as- 
sault from without, in the shape of hostile in 
vasion, and from an overpowering national prid 
forbidding the introduction of new and foreign 
customs, we should not see so much miracle 
interwoven with their existence. But this is 
not their state: far from it. They are neither 
a united and independent nation, nor a parasitic 
province. ‘They are peeled, and scattered into 
fragments; but like broken globules of quick- 
silver, instinct with a cohesive power, ever claim- 
ing affinity, and ever ready to amalgamate. 
Geography, arms, genius, politics, and foreign 
help, do not explain their existence ; time, and 
climate, and customs equally fail to unravel it. 
None of these are or can be the springs of their 
perpetuity. They have been spread over every 
part of the habitable globe ; have lived under the 
reign of every dinasty ; they have shared the 
protection of just laws, the cspreaal of cruel 
ones, and witnessed the rise and progress of 
both; they have used every tongue, and have 
lived in every latitude. ‘The snows of Lapland 
have chilled, and the suns of Africa have scorch- 
ed them. They have drank of the Tiber, the 
Thames, the Jordan, the Mississippi. In every 
country and in every degree of latitude and lon- 
gitude, we find a Jew. It is not so with any 
other race. Empires the most illustrious, have 
fallen, and buried the men that constructed them, 
but the Jew has lived among the ruins, a living 
monument of indestructibility. Persecution has 
unsheathed the sword and lighted the faggot ; 
Papal superstition and Moslem barbarism have 
smitten them with unsparing ferocity ; penal re- 
scripts and deep prejudice have visited on them 
most unrighteous chastisement—and, notwith- 
standing all, they survive. 

Like their own bush on Mount Horeb, Israel 
has continued in the flames, but unconsumed. 
They are the aristocracy of Scripture, left of 
coronets—princes in degradation. A Babylon- 
ian, a Theban, a Spartan, an Athenian, a Ro- 


put hindmost.” 


man, are names known in history only ; their 


shadows alone haunt the world and flicker on 
its tablets. -A Jew walks every street, dwells 
in every capital, traverses every exchange, and 
relieves the monotony of the nations of the 
earth. The race has inherited the heir-loom of 
immortality, incapable of extinction or amalga- 
mation. Like streamlets from a common head 
and composed of waters of a peculiar nature, 
they have flowed along every stream, without 
blending with it, or receiving its colour or its 
flavour, and traversed the surface of the globe, 
amid the lapse of many centuries, peculiar, dis- 
tinct, alone. The Jewish race, at this day, is 
perhaps the most striking seal of the truth of the 
Sacred Oracles. ‘Thefe is no possibility of ac- 
counting for their perpetual isolations, their de- 
pressed but distinct being, on any grounds save 
those revealed in the records of truth. 


‘ THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


You must descend to the very edge of the 
trembling rock y brink of the cauldron on the Bri- 
tish side, immediately under the stairs, and sixty 
or seventy feet below the narrow platform of the 
rock on which you have stood when you have 
reached the last of these stairs. This is not to be 
effected without some trouble, risk, and fatigue ; 
but it repays all your exertion, for when you 
have reached the edge, close to the Rainbow or 
Split Rock, you are, as it were, at once in a 
new world—chaos seems there to have never 
been disturbed by the regularity of nature, but 
reigns solemn and supreme. Place your back 
against the projecting, blackened, and slime 
covered rocks, and look towards the mighty 
mass of vapour and water before you, around 
you, beneath you, and above you. Hearing, 
sight, feeling, become as it were blended and 
confounded. You are sensible that you exist, 
perhaps, but in what state of existence has, for 
a few minutes, vanished from your imagination. 
The rocks vibrate under your feet; the milk 
white boiling and mountain surge advances, 
swells up, subsides, recoils, lashes, and mingles 
with the thick vapour. An indescribable and 
terrific, dull, yet deafening sound, shakes the 
air; your nerves feel the concussion, and the 
words of surprise which at length escape from 
your lips are inaudible even to yourself, so aw- 
fully stern is the uproar of the contending air 
and water in their conflict for mastery. The 
ideas which first struck me when | had recover- 
ed from this stupor of astonishment, were those 
of being swept away by the foaming mountains, 
bubbling, seething in the huge cauldron at my 
feet ; of being on the point of losing the sense 
of hearing, for my temerity in venturing to pry 
so nearly into the unattainable mysteries of 
nature; and of instant annihilation from the 
mass of overhanging black and beetling rock 
above my head, at an absolute height of nearly 
two hundred feet. In fact, I experienced the 
same sensations so beautifully described by 
Shakespeare in “Lear,” but from a reverse 
cause ; so true is it that extremes meet. I be- 
came giddy and confounded by looking at and 
up to the dizzy scene, instead of glancing from 
the eye down towards an unfathomable abyss 
of air and water below. There are few visitors 
who venture to the “imminent deadly breach” 
of the edge of the cauldron, and of the Split 
Rainbow Rock. These form a huge mass 
buried cables deep in the gulf, fallen headlong 
from above, rent by the fall in twain nearly to 
its base, wedged into the lip of the cauldron, 
and towering twenty or thirty feet above the 
mountain surge. How it became so transfixed 
baffles conjecture, for it was evidently hurled 
from the table-rock above. This Rainbow Rock, 
as it is called, or Iris’s Throne, from the ex- 
tremity of the arc appearing to rest upon it when 
you view the great fall fromthe rocky table 
above, cannot now be approached so easily. 
The ladder by which, at much personal hazard, 
its fat and slippery surface was gained, has 
been swept away by the raging flood ; and it is, 
perhaps fortunate that itis so, for the experi- 
ment of gaining and standing on the surface 
was attended with great risk. I saw one per- 
son, whilst 1 was sketching the scene, actually 
lying down at full length upon the edge of it, 
with his head projected over, to look into the 
very cauldron. I shuddered at the hardihood 
displayed, for a false movement would be ine- 
vitable and instant destruction on that slippery 
platform. When he descended the ladder | told 
him what I[ had felt, and he was fully aware of 
his danger, but said, that from his childhood he 
had been a ranger in the Alps. ‘To add to the 
difficulties of your situation, on the edge of the 
cauldron the descending and ascending spray 
is so great that you are wet through very soon ; 
whilst the clouds of arrowy sleet driving in 
your eyes render sketching not very pleasant ; 
whilst, to add to your stock of ideas, you behold 
a truly Freischutz display, for, crawling at 
your feet, amidst a mass of ground and splinter- 
ed timber, bones, and shivered rock, are the 
loathsome and large black toad, the hideously- 
deformed black lizard, eels of a most equivocal 
appearance, and even that prototype of the eel, 
the fierce black water-serpent.—Bonnycastle’s 
Canadas. 


THE CHAPTER-HOUSE RECORD OFFICE. 


The ancient paintings just discovered at the 
Chapter-house Record office, Poet’s corner, by 
Mr. Devon, are probably but a small part of 
the pictorial treasures that will be brought to 
light when the shelves surrounding that vene- 
rable depository of our national archives are 
removed. The Chapter-house is octagonal in 
shape, and the walls are, with two exceptions, 
concealed by the records. In both the open- 
ings mentioned, ancient paintings have been 
found. The drawings have been executed in 
fresco, or something closely resembling it, on 
the flat spaces between the arches, and, as far 
as they have been as yet traced, the subjects 
relate to the life and apocalypse of the Apostle 
John. In the last discovered pictures we have 
the seven churches in the architecture of a very 
early period. The figures of horses, dogs, 
rein-deer, birds, &c., mentioned by Mr. Devon, 


are placed along the lower part of the picture 


in regular succession, and may, perhaps, be 
designed to represent the various animals enter- 
ing the ark. ‘These pictures are very much 
damaged. The orthography of the legend, as 
well as the style of the painting, seem to indi- 
cate that the whole was done in the reign of 
Henry VI., about two centuries after the erec- 
tion of the building. Another discovery in this 
interesting building has been recently made by 
Mr. Devon. The present floor, which is of 
wood, is found to conceal a pavement com- 
posed of the ancient Norman tile, which is cha- 
racterized by figures in gol!, burnt in brick. 
The figures on the tiles are very beautiful and 
various. Among them are the arms of Eng- 
land, as borne in the thirteenth century, when 
the building was erected; lions placed back to 
back ; female figures seated on chairs, with 
hawks on their wrists; David playing on the 
harp, musicians playing on the violin, and va- 
rious other patterns, making altogether a most 
magnificent ground-work. The art of prepar- 
ing similar tiles has been recovered, and fac 
similes of those in the Chapter-house are now 
being manufactured in England for the Temple 
church. Indeed the whole of this building, and 
its invaluable contents, are of the highest inte- 
rest. It was erected in the reign of Henry III. 
when it was used for the meetings of the Chap- 
ter of Westminster. Afterwards it was used 
as the Parliament House of the first real Par- 
liament in England ; a fact not at all noticed by 
any of our popular historians. The upper room 
contains the Star Chamber records, and was 
erected in the reign of Charles II., by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. The contents of this storehouse 
of our ancient records are exceedingly precious. 
Among them we have lately had an opportu- 
nity of noticing the Doomsday Book, the 
pseudo submission of Malcolm, King of Scot- 
land, to Edward the Confessor, written on 


parchment, now greatly decomposed by age, 
the seal of which is in good condition ; the wills 
of Richard III., and Henry-¥-, VII., and VIIL.; 
the splendidly illuminated statutes conferring 
the Order of St. Michael on that Monarch; the 
bull confirming the title of the Defender of the 
Faith to him; and the treaty of peace between 
him and Francis |.—Eaglish paper. 


EVENING VIEW OF JERUSALEM AND THE 
TEMPLE. 


It is impossible to conceive a spectacle of 
greater natural or moral sublimity than the Sa- 
viour seated on the slope of the Mount of Olives, 
and thus looking down, almost for the last 
time, on the whole Temple and city of Jerusa- 
lem, crowded as it then was with near three 
millions of worshippers. 

It was evening ; and the whole irregular out- 
line of the city, rising from the deep glens that 
encircled it on all sides, might be distinetly 
traced. The sun, the significant emblem of the 
great Fountain of moral light, to which Jesus 
and his faith had been perpetually compared, 
may be imagined sinking behind the western 
hills, while its last rays might linger on the 
broad and massy fortifications on Mount Sion, 
on the stately palace of Herod, on the square 
Tower, the Antonia, at the corner of the Tem- 
ple, fretted all over with golden spikes, which 
ylittered like fire; while below, the colonades 
and lofty gates would cast their broad shadows 
over the courts and afford that striking contrast 
between vast masses of gloom and gleams of 
the richest light, which only an evening scene 
like the present can display. Nor, indeed, 
(even without the sacred and solemn associa- 
tions connected with the holy city,) would it be 
easy to conceive any natural situation in the 
world of more impressive grandeur, or likely 
to be seen to greater advantage under the influ- 
euce of such accessaries, than that of Jerusa- 
lem, seated as it was, upon hills of irregular 
height, intersected by bold ravines, and hem- 
med in on almost all sides by still loflier moun- 
tains, and itself formed, in its most conspicuous 
parts, of gorgeous ranges of Eastern architec- 
ture, in all its lightness, luxuriance, and varie- 
ty. The effect might have been heightened by 
the rising of the slow volumes of smoke from 
the evening sacrifices, while even at the dis- 
tance of the slope of Mount Olivet, the silence 
may have been faintly broken by the hymns of 
the worshippers.—Milman’s History of Chris- 
tianity. 

PREMIUMS ON BUTTER, CHEESE, AND FIELD 
CROPS. 


The New York State Agricultural Society, 
offer the following premiums on butter, cheese, 
and field crops, to be awarded at the annual 
meeting of the Society, which is to be held in 
Albany on the 18th and 19th days of January 
next:— 


Premiums on Butter and Cheese. 


For the best sample of butter, not less than 100 Ibs. $30 
For the second best do. do, do. 20 
For the third best do. do, do. 10 


For the best sample of cheese, over one year old, not 
less than 100 Ibs. - 


For the second best do. do. do. 

For the best do less than one year old, 
less than 200 Ibs. - - - - 

For the second best do. do. do. 10 


The butter offered for premiums may be pre- 
sented in tubs, jars, or firkins. Each lot must 
be numbered, but not marked, and any public 
or known mark must be completely concealed, 
nor must the competitors be present. In de- 
fault of either of these requisitions, the claim- 
ant will not be entitled toa premium. 

The claimant for premiums on butter must 
state, in writing, the number of cows kept on 
his farm; his mode of keeping; the treatment 
of the cream and milk before churning, winter 
and summer; the method of freeing the butter 
from the milk; the quantity and kind of salt 
used ; whether saltpetre or any other substan- 
ces have. been employed; the best time for 
churning and keeping butter in hot weather ; 
and the best mode of preserving it in and 
through the summer and winter, and in what 
vessels. 

Those who present cheese for the premiums 
offered, must state in writing the number of 
cows kept; whether the cheese is made from 
one, two, or more milkings; whether any addi- 
tion is made of cream; the quantity and kind 
of salt used ; the quantity of rennet used, and 
the mode of preparing it; the mode of pres- 
sure, and the treatment of the cheese aflerward. 


Premiums for Field Crops. 


Best acre of wheat, $20 | Bestacre of potatoes, $15 
Second best, 10 | Second best, 8 
The best acre of barley, 15 | Best acre of sugar beets, 15 
The second best, 8 | Thesecond best, 8 
The best acre of rye, 15 | Best acre of ruta baga, 15 
The second best, 8 | The second best, ia) 
The best acre of oats, 15 | Bestacre of carrots, 15 
The second 8 | The second best, 8 
Best acre of Indian corn, 20 | The best acre of peas, 15 
The second best, 10 | The second best, 


Those who present claims to premiums for 
farm crops must state in writing the following 
particulars: The condition of the soil at the 
commencement of cultivation for the crop; the 
previous cultivation, product and manure used 
upon it; the quantity of manure the present 
season; the quantity of seed used; the time 
and manner c sowing, cleaning, and harvest- 
ing the crop; the amount of the crop determin- 
ed by actual measurement; and the expense of 
cultivation. The land shall be measured by 
some sworn surveyor, and the claimant of the 
premium, with one other person, shall certify 
to the above particulars. 

Applicants for the premiums on butter, 
cheese, and farm crops, must make known their 
determination to Luther Tucker, Albany, (if by 
letter, post paid,) on or before the first of Jan- 
uary next, and the parcels deposited in such 
place in Albany, as the ex-committee may di- 
rect, on ‘Tuesday morning, the 18th of January, 
before 10 o’clock, at which time the committee 
will proceed to examine the lots offered for pre- 
miums. | 


ASSAULTS UPON DIVINE REVELATION. 


At one period arose Geology, from the earth’s 
depths, and entered into mortal combat with a 
revelation which, pillared on the evidence of 
history, has withstood the assault. At another 
time, from the attitudes of the upper firmament 
was Astronomy brought down, and arrayed in 
hostile attitude against the records of our faith, 
and that attack has also proved powerless as 
the former. Then from the mysteries of the 
human spirit, an attempt has been industriously 
made to educe some discovery of wondrous 
spell by which to disenchant the world of its 
confidence in the gospel of Jesus Christ. From 
lecture-rooms of Anatomy, the lessons of mate- 
rialism have been inculcated, and for the pur- 
pose of putting a mockery on all religion, and 
driving it if possible from the face ot the earth. 
But the most singular attempt to graft infidelity 
on any thing purporting to be a science, has 
been made by thuse who associate the doctrines 
of Phrenology with their detail of the Christian 
revelation, as if there were any earthly con- 
nexion between the form of the human skull, 
and the truth or falsehood of our religion! ‘The 
science of ‘Theology has made a sort of play- 
ground for all manner of inroads in regard to 
human speculation; but it is not without a pe- 
culiar evidence of its own unassailable position, 
and beyond the reach of external violence. 
The hammer of the Geologist cannot break that 
demonstration—the telescope of the Astronomer 
cannot enable us to descry in it any character 
of falsehood—the knife of the Anatomist can- 
not find the way to the alleged rottenness which 
lies at its core—nor by a dissecting of Meta- 
physics can the Mental Philosopher probe his 
way to the secret of insufficiency, and make 
exposure to the world, of the yet unknown flaw. 
All those sciences have cast their missiles at 
the stately fabric of our Christian philosophy 
and erudition, but they have dropped harmless 


vol. 12mo. cloth. The Young Man's Guide to 


MANUFACTURE OF ANCIENT GEMS. 

The number of persons engaged in fabricating 
ancient gems in Rome, at the present day, is, 
we believe, considerable ; and there is conse- 
quently great difficulty in ascertaining the genu- 
ine from the imitations, when the latter are 
finely executed. But the appearance of antiqui- 
ty—that must be copied tuo ; and ingenuity has 
devised a very curious and extraordinary pro- 
cess for producing the effect. The fresh-cut 
cameo is crammed down the throat of a turkey, 
and left in its intestines for a sufficient length of 
time, when the fowl is killed, and it is found 
that the stone (subject to the trituration of the 
gizzard,) presents every semblance of a grecian 
treasure which has been buried two thousand 
years.—Literury Gazette. 

\ ICHAEL KEMP, the Happy Farmer's Lad. A Tale 

of Rustic Life, by Anne Woodrvofe. From the sixth 
London edition, Just received and for sale 


WILLIAM MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.— 
Just published and for sale at the Store, corner of Se- 
venth and ‘typo e streets, Philadelphia—Candid Reasons 
for Renou fig the Principles of Anti-Pedobaptism. Also, 
a Short Method with the — By Peter Edwards, seve- 
ral years pastor of a Baptist Church at Purtsea, Hants. One 
volume, 18mo. 
Also, ‘I'ract No, 32.—The Conversion of the Farl of Ro- 


chester. ‘I'ract No. 33.—Jesus Christ the only Foundation. . 
By President Davies. JAMES RUSSELL, 
nov 20 Publishing Agent. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. — The following new Books 
l are now offered for sale, at the Depository of the 
— Sunday School Union, 146 Chestnut street, Phila- 
elphia 

‘he Amaranth—a gilt for all seasons—nine superior siee! 
engravings, and an interesting and instructive vanety of 
original matter, suitable for general reading. —$250. Em- 
bellishments—f rontispiece. ‘The Pump; Vignette, Embiem 
of Immortality; The Bubbles; The Village Pump; ‘The 
Grandmother; The Little Artist; Breakfast at the Door; 
The Ass and her Young Friends; The Cottager's Family. 

The New Year's Gilt, designed as a Boys’ and Girls’ An- 
nual. Embelhshments—The Young and his Sled. 

. Sports on the Green. See-Saw. Tn 

Gi the Holydays. It contains eight fine vin 
besides the Vignette, and the reading is tee 
instructive and entertaining character. 

Wicklifle and His Times.—Written for the Society, by 
Rev. Professor Pond, D.D, of Bangor Seminary. ‘This w= a 
very attractive volume of 200 paves, embellished with a 
beautiful portrait of the Reformer, from an English plate. 

_ Iddo, or a History of the Maccabees, embracing the pe- 
riod B. C. 167—150—244 pp. with two superior engravings, 
ggg tung Modern Antioch, and Stabbing an Elephant in 

e. 

Fruits of.Early Piety, or Memorials of a Young Disciple, 

By the Rey. Abraham Mesler, Somerville, New Jersey. — 


‘Phe Holy War.— Renee Banyan, with a Sketch of the 
Life of the Author. Illustrated by eighteen fine engravings, 
= done up in muslin, with beautiful and appropriate em- 

ems. 

The Joy of the Shepherds—62 pp. 16mo. A happy effort 
to instruct Children in the character and offices of ae Divine 
Redeemer. It is put upin ornamental binding for presents, 
&e. 16 cents. 

Happiness—its nature and sources described, and mistakes 
it corrected, By J, Angell James, 96 pp. 16mo. 

cents. 

‘The Spring Morning, and other _—o 144 pp. 18mo. 
with three superior engravings. ‘This volume contains eleven 
of the most popular all ies in our language, and all of 
them decidedly scmptural in their character. 31 cents. 

Small Bonhegis :—Mary Brown and the Lamb—T he Bro- 
ken Bough—The Wonderful Lamp—Five Good Thin 
The Knife Grinder—Charies Murray— Memoir of Elizabeth 
—The Diamond Necklace. All 16 pages. 

The Woolley Bear—The Climber, Pvetry.—Both 8 pages. 

& The binding of att our new books is in the very best 
style of the season. nov 27 

EW PUBLICATIONS.—Jane Brush and her Cow, a 
Story tor Children, illustrative of naturel history, one 
and Ex- 

James 
: ; or the Calendar of 
Nature: By Wm.‘Howitt, Cincinnati in 1841 ; its early an- 
nals, and future Fr wees By Charles Cist. Memoir of the 
late Robert John Johnson: By Amelia Warren. Diary for 
1842; or daily register for the use of private families, and 
oo of business. Queen of Flowers; or Memoirs of the 

. Illustrated with beautifully coloured plates, 18mv. 
giltedge. ‘The Old Oak T'ree : By the author of John Hardy, 
The Footman, &c. Moral Tales: By Robert Merry, with 
engravings. Closing Scenes of the Life of Samuel Wisdom. - 
The Juvenile Naturalist; or Walks in the Country: By the 
Rev. B H. Draper. With a fine collection of Bibles, Prayer 
Books, Hymn Books, &c. For sale 

HENRY PERKINS, 
134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


O THE RELIGIOUS PUBLIC. —The subscribers 
would inform their customers and the religious public 
enerally, that they have recently made large additions to 
their former stock of Books, and are now prepared to erecute 
orders, and sell ae low, if not lower, than any other house 
in the country. such as to insure this, 

Among the Works need Students, th 
have: Horne’s Introduction. Cruden’s Concordance, Cal- 
met's Dictionary. Hebrew Bibles, Grammars, Lexicons, &c. 
Gaston's Collections, Greek Septuagints, Lesicons, Gram- 
mars, &e. Dick's T . Murdock’s and Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical History. Milner's do. Todd's Index Rerum. 
Commentaries on the ie various authors. Butler's 
Analogy. Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Prideaux's 
Connections. Theological Class Books, &c. : 

Among the many Standard Th ical Works are—Jer- | 
emy Taylor, Howe, Witsius, Blair, rlock, Magowan, 
Woodrow, Fuller, Neal, Owen, Newton, Bingham, Baxter, 
Lardner, Macknight, Chalmers, Hannam, John Knox, Sharp, 
Harmer, Parr, Barrow, Hooker, Burnet, Pearson, Hall, Bax- 
ter, Doddridge, Henry, Gill, Watts, Orton, Charnock, Jortin, 
Schleusner, &c. 

In addition to the above, we keep the largest assortment of 
Religious, and Devotional Works in the city, and receive all 
the new ones as soon as published. A those now on 
hand are— Barnes’ Notes on the Gospel, &c. Hannah More's 
Private Devotion. Do. on Prayer. All of the Rev. Robert 
Philip's Works. Rev.J Angel James’do. Biunt’sdo. Krum- 
macher’sdo. Charlotte Elizabeth's do. Any work of the above 
Authorssold separately. Hours of Heaven. Adam's Private 
Thoughts. Stephen's Travels in Egypt &c. Central Ameri- 
ca, &e. Dr. Grant's Visit to the Lost Tribes. Mercy to the 
Chief of Sinners. Advice to a Young Christian. Church 


cellence: By Thomas Brooks. A Year's Life. 
Russell Lowell. The Book of Seasons 


nov 27 


8| Members’ Guide. Bunyan's Pilgrims Progress. Holy War. 


Orders from a distance, when accompanied with the me- 
ney, promptly attended to, securely 
part of the country. 


oct 30—tf 


, and sent to any 


J. WHETHAM & SON, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


N® BOOKS.—American Antiquities and Researches 

into the Origin and History of the Red Race, by A. W. 
Bradford. Ancient and Modern History of Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, by Andrew Crichton, L.L.D., and Henry 
Wheaton, L.L.D., with a Map, and twelve Engravings. 
Bunyan’s Holy War, illustrated with numerous engravings, 
adapted to the understanding of Children. Walks in the 
Country in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, by B. H. 
Draper. The Old Oak Tree, a.very instructive enter- 
taining little book, by the author of John Hardy, &e. Filo- 
rence Arnott; or Is she Generous? a Lesson for the Heart, 


a Kitty. Reminiscences of a Ruined Generation, by 
v. Daniel A. Clark. A new and beautiful edition of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, by Guidsmuith, illustrated with 200 en- 
gravings, with an account of the Life and Writings of the 
author, by S. Aikin, M.D. Just received and for sale, with 
all the meritorious publications of the day. 

Bishop Chase’s miniscences—Published quarterly, at 
Fifty cents per number. Number One, just received and 

y for delivery. Subscriptions taken by 
HOOKER & AGNEW 
N. W. corner Chestnut and Fifth streets Philadelphia 


EW PUBLICATIONS —Just 
IN Ww. J. & J. K. Simon, 


blished and for sale by 
21 south Filth street, 
above Spruce, Philadelphia ir of Margaret Davidson. 
Memoir of Lucretia Davidson. Pastoral Addresses, by John 
Angell James. Memoir of Martha, by John Angell James. 
The Anxious Inquirer after Salvation Directed and Encour- 
aged, by J. A. James. A Tribute of Parental Affection to 
an Only Daughter. Religion and Eternal Life, by J. G. Pike. 
True Happiness, or the Excellence and Power of Early Re- 
ligion, by J. G. Pike. A Treatise on Prayer, Rev. E. 
Bickersteth. Useful and Happy, an Address to the Young, 
by Rev. E. N. Kirk. ‘Tellstrom ; the first Missionary to Lap- 
land, with an Appendix, giving an account of the Stockholm 
Mission, by George Scott, Pastor of the English congregation 
at Siockholm. ‘I'he Persecuted Family,a narrative of the 
Sufferings of the Early Covenantersin the reign of Charlies 
the Second, by Robert Pollock. ‘The Adventures of a Fire- 
screen, by Mrs. Anna Bache. The Rose, for 1842. The 
Dahlia, for 1842. ‘The Gem, for 1842. 
W. J. & J. K. Simon, have also just received another sup- 
ply of Counsels to the Sick, by the late Rev. S.G. Winches- 
ter. nov 13 


*PLENDID ANNUALS FOR 1842.—J. Wuernam & 
iJ Son, 144 Chestnut street, opposite the Theatre, have 
received their supplies of English and American Annuals, 
and other illustrated Works, suitable for Holiday Presents, 
&c., which they offer for sale on reasonable terms. Among 
their assortment are—The Book of Beauty. The Keepsake, 
The Book of the Boudoir. ‘The Forget Me Not. The Rose. 
The Gift. The Gem. The Vivlet. The Drawing Koom 
Scrap Book. ‘The Juveniledo. do. The Picturesque An- 
nual. ‘The Amaranth. The Friendship’s Offering. ‘The 
Dahlia. Poets of America. Albums, &c. Bibles, Prayer 
Books, Psalms and Elymns, in superb bindings. Alsv,a large 
aml well selected stuck of Juvenile Books. ‘Toy Books, 
&e. &e. nov 


OGAN, THOMPSON & CO., anp Re- 
Tal. BooxsELLErs anD Stationers, No. 49 Camp 
Street, two doors south of Gravier street, west side, New 
OrLeans—liave constantly on hand an extensive Stock of 
Books and Stationary. Their department of Theclogical and 
School as wel! as Miscellaneous , is equal, if not supe- 
rior to any in the Southern country. Ministers and ethers, 
wishing to purchase Theological and Keligious books, are 
certain to find the best collection at their Store. 

Their Stock of School Books is especially worthy of no- 
tice, comprising as it does, all the best Works for elementary 
education, as well as fur Ligh schools and Colleges. Teach- 
ers, Country Merchants, and Families, will be supplied on 
the must accommodating terms. 

law and Medical Books.—They also keep an extensive 
Library of Law and Medical Books. Lawyere, Physicians, 
Students, and private Gentlemen wishing to make additions 
to their Libraries, will be much facilitated by looking 
through their Stock, 

They have also a splendid assortment of Blank Books, 
Paper, and Stationary, both Foreign and American, of every 
description. ‘Their connexion with one of the largest Ma- 
nafacturing and Publishing Houses in the country, aflords 
them the means of getting Stock of all kinds, with the least 
possible delay, and also of selling at moderate prices. They 
respectfully invite public attention to their Establishment, 
feeling confident that they can give general satisfaction, 
They receive all the new Works as fast as published. 


and impotent at its base.— Chalmers. 


N.B. At their Store is kept the Biblea of the New Or. 
leans Bible Society. oct 2—3m 
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